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In a recent issue of the London Adelphi is an article 
entitled “A Day with ‘Palgrave’s Golden Treasury’.” It 
describes very pleasantly some hours spent in tramping 
over the downs with that incomparable book for companion. 
Few of us are old enough to 


But how archaic it all sounds. 
remember a whole day spent in 
aimless walking and reading, we 
who must always keep to the 
left-hand side lest we be run 
down at any moment and whose 
reading is mainly confined to the 
newspaper and the Living Age. 
Not that we mean any dispar- 
agement of that most invalu- 
able of magazines. Reading the 
article, we discovered that we, 
too, could still spend a whole 
day with Palgrave if we could 
find the day, and it occurred to 
us that teachers and editors 
ought to havea little book week 
celebration on their own account 
and spend at least half a day 
loafing and inviting their souls 
with some real literature. A new 
book, or a new edition of an old 
book, purchased for ourselves 
just because we wanted it, not 
a library book, which somehow 
always remains a little imper- 
sonal, should companion us. A 
true teacher must be always 
giving out virtue, and some- 
times the wellspring threatens 
to run dry and must be renewed 
from some source. Some there 
are who do not know how to 
renew themselves and they be- 
come arid, neutral, uninteresting 
either to themselves or anybody 
else. But those wise souls who 
know how and when to recreate 
the spirit have ever more and 


more of themselves to give to others. 
your Pierian spring in poetry, but at least take time to dis- 
cover it for yourself before it is too late. 
it still to seek, the poets are a mighty help. They open 
wide the windows of the mind, so that Nature may speak 
to us directly and not through a glass darkly. That is 


Talking Together 


does it most completely. 
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You may not find 


And if you have _ four peas in a pod by the 





about all that any art can do for us, but poetry, perhaps, 


Like Una, it makes sunshine 


in a shady place, so that we return from our little journey 
with ourselves wiser, happier, at once more indifferent 
to and more confident in fortune. 





Some of you may have seen 
that very interesting play, R. U. 
R. Wherever it has been pro- 
duced in this country great em- 
phasis has been placed on the 
mechanical and uncanny alike- 
ness of the Robots. It is curious 
to read that none of this is nec- 
essary when the play is given in 
Prague. There people are so di- 
verse that the mere presence on 
the stage of twelve persons 
dressed and looking alike is 
enough in itself to raise terror in 
the minds of the audience. Im- 
agine any difficulty in assembling 
twelve peoplein New York, Bos- 
ton or Chicago, all of whom are 
dressed pretty much alike, look 
pretty much alike and think 
pretty much alike. The editor 
frequently is a fascinated spec- 
tator of the activities of four lit- 
tle boys who play together under 
one of her windows. They are 
dressed alike, it is true, and 
their hair is a universal tow 
color, but there is nothing else 
at all similar about them and 
all four make totally different 
responses to their playthings 
and to their elders. Why do 
not these differences, which 
make them so interesting to 
watch now, increase with their 
years and add to the richness 


and variety of life in their community? Why are the 
chances so strong that these smal] boys will be as alike as 


time the college has turned them 


out into the business world? 


Perhaps the primary teachers, who have tbe earliest as- 
sociation with them, can answer. 














































































































Primary Education for November, 1925 


Recreation for the Teacher 


Ada E. James 
Principal School 53, Buffalo, New York 


ECREATION comes from the Latin word recreatus, 

which means to create anew. We are inclined to 

associate it with the word, play, though it really 
means any change or diversion which refreshes the energies 
or spirits. 

If there is one class of workers more than another who 
need recreation, it is the members of the teaching profession. 

Too many teachers have accustomed themselves to think 
and act in terms of pedagogy only. They teach from five 
to six hours each day, then they correct manuscripts, make 
out plans for perhaps two hours more. Their afternoons and 
evenings, usually spent in the company of other teachers, 
are given over to the reading of books and articles on educa- 
tion, or in attending extension classes at some university or 
normal school. All of which is very admirable certainly, 
but which can be and usually is carried to the extreme. 
Any doctor, lawyer, minister, or engineer knows that he 
cannot give all his time to bis profession and retain a bright, 
alert mind. 

The greatest minds of our country have taken time to 
play. Theodore Roosevelt hunted wild animals in Africa. 
Woodrow Wilson, during the greatest war in all history, 
played golf. Lincoln, in the critical period of sixty-one, 
took time to go for long walks. Ford, Edison, Firestone and 
Burroughs have spent many a delightful hour on camping 
trips. These men have gone back to their tasks with 
keener intellects and refreshed bodies. Many a man (and 
woman) who toils faithfully over a desk for eight, ten or 
twelve hours a day for fifty-two weeks in the year, finds 
himself still a mere office clerk. 

In the past I have hesitated to say too much about 
recreation, because it is usually those teachers who are doing 
nothing extra to tax their brains who think I mean them, 
and so they play more when they should be studying, while 
those who should play continue to study harder. 

This article is written to those teachers who are over- 
loading themselves with work, study, private tutoring, and 
extension classes. 

The Campfire Girls have a wonderful motto which runs 
something like this: 


Seek beauty 

Give service 
Pursue knowledge 
Be trustworthy 
Hold on to health 
Glorify work 


How mucb there are in those six lines! No one can give 
one hundred per cent service unless he seeks beauty. It is 
impossible to glorify work unless you hold on to health. 

It is easier to keep health than to regain it once it is lost. 
Your balance in the Bank of Health is not the result of a 
single big deposit, but the sum of the little deposits you have 
put in from day to day. 

If for a long term of years you devote all your energies 
to teaching, you soon will lose the capacity for any sort of 
play. You will be like the man who spent his youth and 
manhood in accumulating millions. He then decided he 
had time to play, but it was too late, he had forgotten how. 
A woman—and it is women especially of whom I now speak 
—who forgets how to play may be a first-rate teacher or 
woman of business, but she can never possess that delicate 
charm which is every woman’s right. If you wish to get 
anything from life, you must enjoy life as you go along. 

Without play, life at best is tame and prosaic. It was 
mever intended that “men should live by bread alone” 
Life demands its thrills and inspirations to be worth living. 
It is these that must furnish the purposes, the insight and the 
motive for what the long hours of work may accomplish, and 





work without a purpose is drudgery, as people whose lives 
are without purpose are the floaters and sinkers on the sea of 
humanity. 

Play gives variety to life. 
relieves the strain of overwork. It brings in new points of 
view. It gives greater efficiency to work. Notice tke 
celerity and efficiency of the teacher who plays compared 
with the dull, listless attitude of the teacher who gets up in 
the morning, goes to school and does her work, goes home 
and goes to bed. Any principal of ordinary keenness can 
separate the teachers in his building into these two classes. 
Show me the teacher who plays. She has a bright. wide- 
awake, cheerful countenance; her complexion is healthy; 
her step is quick; she loves ber work; all the children hope 
they'll get into berroom. Show me the teacher who does not 
play. She has a long, sour face (God help the poor chil- 
dren!); the world’s burdens are upon her shoulders; her 
work is drudgery. She usually has a case of “nerves” and 
“takes it out” on the children by continually nagging. 
Like Dame Winkle, “her tongue grows sharper with con- 
stant use.” 

When I speak of recreation, I mean sports which develop 
the physical body, and as the physical makes up the mental, 
so the mental is improved. I do not mean church or lodge 
socials or card parties. They may be all right in their place. 
By attending them a person may have a good chance to visit 
or gossip, but she comes away with muscles as weak and 
flabby as before. 

It is no longer fashionable to be semi-invalid. The ideal 
now is vigorous, healthy youth. Vigorous health and 
good physique are always among the chief charms of 
women. It may be interesting—especially to young 
teachers—to know that the senior boys of eight great uni- 
versities were asked to write what traits they considered as 
feminine ideals. A good physique appeared more often than 
any other characteristic. You see the day of the Virginia 
Creeper and the Weeping Willow has passed. 

There are so many real sports to-day, certainly everyone 
can find something to his liking. There are sports innumer- 
able for every season. I mention here a few which would be 
especially desirable for the teacher who is enclosed in four 
walls each day. 

I speak of walking first. It gives such a sense of independ- 
ence, one can go and come as one pleases. And what better 
way is there to cultivate a love of nature? Most teachers 
can better locate the cities of Asia and conjugate the verb 
amo than know and love the flowers that grow by the 
wayside and the birds that sing in the meadow. The man 
who drives or rides has his attention too much distracted. 
He cannot notice the song of the bird, the color of the 
flower, or the gurgle of the brook. 

We have imported much education from Germany, but 
thus far we have not imported walking. In Germany there 
is a National Walkers’ Club and a Local Walkers’ Club in 
nearly every city and town. 

Walking is the only way that one can ever really know 
a country, its people and its products. The best books of 
travel that have ever been written have been views afoot. 
Here one sees nature in her varied moods. There are few 
parts of this country that do not have interesting spots 
within a radius of ten miles. Teachers are often heard to 
remark, “If I could only travel!” But he who has not 
acquired the power of observation in his homeland will 
learn little in a trip through Europe. Was it not Emerson 
who said, “The person who has learned to observe significant 
things will see more in a trip to a country town than others 
will see in a trip through Europe”? 

Riding horseback is excellent for women. It is a real 
accomplishment to ride well. To-day it is a cheap recrea- 

(Continued on page 644) 
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Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association _ III 


Nina Willard Wallace, 


It was deeply gratifying to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation members to learn that the teachers and children 
had been so pleased with the Hallowe’en party we gave 








them that they had prepared a Thanksgiving entertain- 
ment in our honor. We were therein force, with much en- 
thusiasm. 


Port Crane, New York 


A playlet depicting the Pilgrims sailing from Holland, 
and celebrating their first Thanksgiving, was very creditably 
rendered. There were other factors in the afternoon’s 
pleasure—songs, recitations, essays on patriotic subjects— 
and we all went home convinced that it paid, paid fully, 
satisfyingly, to work for the school in the home and to 
bring the home to the school through this best of ways— 
the Mothers’ Club and Parent-Teacher Association. 

In November came Education Week. One of the after- 
noons in that week I visited the school and talked to the 
children about the importance of reading fiction and poetry 
as well as non-fiction. Even to-day there will be found 
grandparents, and even parents, who do not understand the 
importance of fiction, who even condemn it as about as 
unpraiseworthy as listéning to lies. 

I knew something about this mental attitude that, 
although passing, really does still prevail in some rural 
communities. I had known of children who liked to be 
read to, but did not like to read; of some who had grown 
up without acquiring the reading habit; of some who knew 
nothing of discriminating between the best, the good, and 
the not-good. 

Our talk brought about an offer. I offered prizes of the 
best standard juvenile magazines to the two in each room 
having the best »ook reports at the end of the year. The 
children are working hard to be the winners. 

Again, I feel that such efforts pay in “futures” in the 
intelligent use of the best standard fiction, and of the best 
fiction of the day. Education Week is for AMERICA, 
because our children are for, and are, AMERICA. I send 
“HER” compliments with her photograph. 


The November Picture Study 
“A Piper and Pair of Nutcrackers” by Sir Edwin Landseer 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


Teacher’s Aims 


1 To develop a taste for good pictures. 

2 To stimulate the imagination. 

3 To enlarge the children’s opportunities for pleasure. 

4 To teach the picture, “A Piper and Pair of Nut- 
crackers.” 


Children’s Aims 


1 To learn the story of “A Piper and Pair of Nut- 
crackers.” 


2 To be able to write a good story about it. 


Motivation 


Around town we have a great many squirrels. In walking 
along the lake path one will see ever so many bushy tails 
springing from branch to branch or running along on the 
ground. They will even come timidly up to you and take 
a peanut out of you hand. Then, going some distance 
away, they will hide the nut and return for another one. 

During November we have frost. The chestnut burrs are 
opened, and the children gather the nuts for winter use. 
The squirrels, too, hunt nuts for winter use. A teacher, at 
this time of year, cannot find a better subject than squirrels 
to present to small children. 

I tell the children I went hunting for chestnuts. As I was 
walking around, I met an old friend of mine. He was 
looking for nuts, too. He stopped work and began to scold 
me. He tried to tell me to go away from his hunting- 
ground. I have his picture here and I am going to show it 


to you. Show the picture, “A Piper and Pair of Nut- 
crackers.” 


Studying the Picture 


Who was the friend I met? 
Yes, he was a squirrel. How 
many have seen squirrels 
in the last few days? 

What does Mr. Squirrel look 
like, ? 





All squirrels are not that 
color. What other colors 
are they? 

Yes. Our brown squirrel is 
almost gray in winter. The 
color varies with the sea- 
sons. What do we call our 
red squirrels? 

We have flying squirrels. 
Then there are ground squir- 
rels that live in burrows in 
the ground. They are called 
chipmunks. Our squirrels 
have something I think is 
very pretty. What is it? 
Yes, [like the big bushy 
tail. What about his eyes? 


He was a squirrel. 
(The children who have, 
will raise their hands.) 


He is a brownish color.on 
his back, but grayish- 
white on the under side. 
Some are gray. Others are 
red. 


We call our red squirrels 
pine squirrels or chicka- 
rees. 


I think it is his big bushy 
tail. That is very pretty. 


His eyes are very bright. 
They look as though they 
would drop out of his head. 


(Continued on page 636) 
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A Reading Project 


Ada Coleman, Rochester, N. Y. 






































































































I Nature of the Project—Appreciation of Good 


Books 


II Plans by which I Aroused Immediate Interest 


A Plan for the first story (“The Story of Mrs. Tubbs’’) 
First step—I placed a poster picture of the old woman 
and her animal friends leaving the house, in a conspicu- 
ous place in the room. 

Second step—As soon as the children’s interest had 

been aroused to the point where they began to ask for 

definite information about this picture, I read the first 
= of the story to them, stopping at a very interesting 
place. 

Third step—I then placed the book on the reading 

table so that the children might use it. 

B Plan for the second story, “Charlie and His Kitten, 
Topsy’”’) 

First step—I created an atmosphere by leading the 
children to tell about their pets at home, bringing out 
these points— 

a Care of pets. 

b Funny tricks. 

c Clever things that they do. 
Second step—I told part of the first chapter, breaking 
off at an interesting place. (In the room, at this time, 
I had placed a large poster picture illustrating a scene 
in the part of the story that I told them.) 
Third step—I placed this book on the reading table for 
the children to use. 

(They were very much interested in these two books, 
and began trying immediately to secure copies from the 
Playground Library. There were only two copies of 
each book then, so, as they continued to ask me for 
others, I secured extra copies for them from one of the 
public libraries. In their search for these books, they 
discovered that there was another “Charlie Book,” as 
they called it, and this they brought to school (“Charlie 
and His Puppy Ringo”’. 


III Plans by which I Aroused General Interest 


in the Rest of the Material Used 


(Just before I began to take up other stories, I went to one 
of the public libraries, described the plan of my project 
to the Children’s Librarian and made arrangements 
with her to take out twenty children’s books every two 
weeks. The children had to work up to a certain stan- 
dard in reading before I allowed them to read from these 
books. At the same time that I placed these books on 
the reading table, I also placed another set in another 
part of the room. The second set could be used by 
anyone in the room whenever his other work had been 
finished satisfactorily, but the books in it were not 
nearly as attractive as the ones secured from the Public 
Library. I then proceeded as indicated below.) 

A I read parts of some of the stories to the children. 

B 1 called their attention to books that were written 

by some of, the authors that they knew and liked. 


C I told parts of some of the stories to the” children. 
D I told them where other copies of the same books could 


be secured. 


E Later on, we had several library periods. At that 


time I secured, from the Fourth Grade Library, a large 
number of books that I thought were a bit hard and 
some that I knew were too difficult for them to read. 
These I mixed in with lower grade library books, asking 
the children to choose something that they had never 
read before. During the half hour of silent reading 
given them, I attempted to reach each child and dis- 
cover whether he liked his book. If he found it too 
difficult, or not interesting, he was allowed to select 
another one. No child was allowed to exchange a book, 
however, without giving me some good reason for doing 
so. Asa result of this work, the children became more 
critical in their selection of books and much more 
careful. 


IV The Plan of Procedure 
A On the part of the teacher. 


1 I gave three written tests in the regular reading 
periods during the four months that we were working 
on this project. I recorded each individual child’s rate 
and comprehension marks on a small card large enough 
to record all of his rate and comprehension marks and 
kept these cards on file. After talking over his work 
with the child, he and I decided what he needed to work 
for and that was placed in the column “‘ Work up”’ and 
kept in mind until the next test. Seldom did a child 
need to work up in the same thing twice. 





READING CHART—MARION FEIOCK 
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a Purpose of the test 

(1) To bring speed and accuracy.) 
(2) To enable the child, from his small record 
card, to compare his own results in one test with 
those of other tests to see if he always read with 
the same speed and care. 

(3) To help the child realize how he stood in 
relation to the other members of the class by 
occasionally arranging the marks of the entire 
grade on the, board,Jaccording to their rates and 
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standings. (I always did this with a preparatory 
test—one in which I was teaching the children 
how to answer questions, arrange papers, etc., 
and one that I did not keep a permanent record of 
myself—so that the child would not become dis- 
couraged, but rather would be inspired to do 
better.) 


2 Irearranged the grouping of the children in reading 
whenever a child proved to me that he had made an 
improvement of importance. 


3 Iformed a Spectat READING Cius (This club was 
composed only of the children who could stand in front 
of the entire room and read clearly and loudly enough 
so that everyone could hear. I allowed the members. 
of this club to read the books from the Public Library. 
On a poster chart, labeled “Boox Crus,” which hung 
in the front of the room, were placed the names of the 
children as soon as they were able to meet this require- 
ment. This incentive certainly changed many of the 
children’s attitude toward their work. One of my 
most listless and lazy readers became a very good 
reader because he was so anxious to become a member 
of the “Book Club” and read the special books. 

a Purpose of the “Book Club” 

(1) Enjoyment of good literature. 

(2) Entertainment of others. (Once a week, a 
program of stories, read or told; dialogue reading; 
memory gems or dramatization of some of the 
stories that we had been reading, was presented by 
the members of the “ Book Club,” assisted by the 
children in the grade who had been doing good 
work in dramatization.) 

(3) To create, in the slower readers, a desire to 
read better so that they might be able to become 
members of the “Book Club.” 

b Value to the poorer group 

(1) Literature presented to those who were un- 
able to read much for themselves. 

(2) Developed habits of listening. 

(3) Gave the children standards for judging their 
own work. 

c Value to exceptional group. 

(1) An opportunity was provided for abundant 
experience in getting thought and conveying it to 
others. 
(2) Social motive stimulated in reading before a 
real audience to please others. 
(3) Through the wide range of reading, better 
readers were produced. 
(4) Good habits of study. 
(5) A taste and appreciation of good literature 
was developed. 
4 1 had special lessons on the care of books. 
5 I had special lessons on the selection of books. 
6 As the finishing touch to the project, I took the 
entire grade to the Public Library from which I had 
been drawing the books. 

(As the project progressed, the parents became very 
much interested in the work. The children were so 
interested in many of the books that they were con- 
stantly asking their parents to buy them copies of the 
same ones or new books by the same authors. I re- 
ceived a number of requests for book lists giving the 
names of easy stories and stories worth-while to a child. 
When it came time to take my grade to the particular 
library which I wished them to visit, I had no difficulty 
in securing all of the autos necessary for the trip. One 
father came over with an extra auto, so as to make sure 
that all of the children would get there.) 

The trip proved to bea complete success. The Chil- 
dren’s Librarian told them a story when they first 
arrived. Then she explained how the books were 
arranged on the shelves and allowed every child to 
select a book and read fora time. The questions that 
they asked about the way books were catalogued, the 
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way they were kept track of, the relation of the Play- 
ground Library to the Public Library and how to draw 
out magazines were very good and I, who had been 
working with this group for four months, was amazed 
at some of them. The forty-five minute period spent 
in the library was all too short for them and none of 
them appeared anxious to leave. 


Relation of the Project to Other Subjects 
Taught 


A ENGLISH 


1 Making up original imaginative stories. 

2 Dramatization of stories read. 

3 Discussion of the problems that arose gave topics 
for oral work. 


B ENGLISH AND WRITING 


1 Writing stories to be used later in the special 
programs. 

2 Writing letters to parents and children of other 
grades inviting them to come to some afternoon’s 


entertainment. 


VI Educational Growth Made by the Children 


A Through their study of different books, I think that 
the majority of them could have made an intelligent 
selection of books when they went to a public library. 

B Through the reading that they did, I feel that they 
gained an appreciation of some of the good forms in 
literature and received a vast amount of information 
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besides. 


List of Some of the Books Used in the 


Reading Project 


TITLE 
Five Little Friends 
Boy Who Lived in Pudding Lane, The 
Great Adventures of Mrs. Santa Claus 
Pied Piper in Pudding Lane, The 
More Jataka Tales 
Little Man with One Shoe 
Little Match Man 
Jimmie 
Sprite, The 
Stories of Mother Goose Village 
Enchanted Forest, The 
Johnny Crow’s Garden 
Lonesomest Doll, The 
New Stories to Tell Children 
Mother West Wind’s Children 
Burgess Animal Book for Children 
Old Granny Fox 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Admiral’s Caravan 
Cat Stories 
Pinocchio in Africa 
Children Who Followed the Piper 
Peep-Show Man 
Tuck Me In Stories 
The Brownies, Their Book 
Little Lame Prince 


So Fat and Mew Mew 

Children’s Book of Christmas Stories 

A Child’s Day 

Bimbi 

Susanna’s Auction 

Fairies and Chimneys 

Wonders of the Jungle 

In Toyland 

Charlie and His Puppy Bingo 

About Harriet 

Bunny Stories 

Jungle Book 

Wonderful Adventures of Nils 

The Cock, the Mouse and the Little 
Red Hen 

Friendly Adventures of Ollie Ostrich 

Dr. Doolittle’s Post Office 

Story of Dr. Doolittle 

Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 

Peggy in Toyland 

Little Green Door 


AUTHOR 


Adams, Sherrod W. 
Addington, Sarah 
Addington, Sarah 
Addington, Sarah 
Babbitt, Ellen C. 
Bailey 
Barzini, Luigi 
Baynes, Ernest H. 
Baynes, Ernest H. 
Bigham 
Bowen, William 
Brooke, L. Leslie 
Brown, Abbie 
Bryant, Sara Cone 
Burgess, Thornton W. 
Burgess, Thornton W. 
Burgess, Thornton W. 
Carroll, Lewis 
Carryl, Charles E. 
Carter 
Cherubini 
Colum, Padriac 
Colum, Padraic 
Comstock, Enos B. 
Cox, Palmer 
Craik, Dinah M. (Miss 
Mulock) 


Craik, Georgiana 
Dickinson 

De La Mare, Walter 
Ouida 


Fyleman, Rose 
Ghosh, Prince 
Harrison 

Hill and Maxwell 
Hunt, Clara Whitehill 
Jewell 

Kipling, Rudyard 
Lagerlof, Selma 


Le Fevre, Felicite 
Lewis Jane 

Lofting, Hugh 
Lofting, Hugh 
Lofting, Hugh 
Marshall, Archibald 
Meyer, Zoe 


(Continued on page 641) 
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From Three Books to Many 


A Texas School Principal 


Y, how many books! Every shelf of the bookcase 
full and rows and rows stacked on top! Later on in 
the year, though, I must add to this collection, for 

there never could be too many. 

I appointed the teacher of the third and fourth grades 
librarian, and we got busy at once. We catalogued every 
volume; then divided them, putting all of the more juvenile 
ones into a bookcase in her room. The remainder, I put 
in my bookcase, to take care of myself. 

I have never before seen children read as they read in that 
school. I was kept busy during library period each day, 
and that period was scheduled on the program, from one to 
one-ten. My students usually patronized me, the younger 
pupils the other room, while the intermediate ones went 
from one to the other, though each child was at liberty to 
procure his book from either room. 

I found: that it saved time to allow each child to select 
his own book and bring it to me. If it was suitable, all 
right; if not, I found him something that was. I did my 
recording in a composition book, using two pages at once, 
divided into columns as follows: 


Name of Book | No. | By whom borrowed 
Condition of book | Date 


When the book came back, I simply drew a line through 
the data. I impressed it on the children that each book 
must come back within a specified time and in as good 
condition as when borrowed. A bottle of paste was kept 
handy and any needed attention was given without delay. 
Here as elsewhere a stitch in time lengthens life; the 
transparent mending tape also is a useful article to keep 
on the library shelf. 

The results of much reading were evident in our literary 
society meetings. In their discussions the students quoted 
freely from their favorite authors, and discussed them with 
evident familiarity. 

The parents were told that they, as well as the children, 
were welcome to the use of the library, and they were en- 
couraged to send for books. Each time a child said, 
“Mamma (or Papa, or Aunt Marie) wants a book to read,” 
I handed him the book with the encouraging remark, 
“When this is finished, tell mother to send for another.” 
Soon, judging from the demands upon our bookskelves, I 
had the entire community reading. 

I suggested at a meeting of the mothers that we organize 
a library for the grownups. My plan met with unexpected 
enthusiasm. I had a few novels of my own which I threw 
in, and the other teachers did likewise. Donations and 
contributions came from various sources. Every day or 
so another book or two was added to our collection. All 
were accepted with the understanding that on the last day 
of the school term, on request, they would be returned 
to their owners. No requests were ever made, how- 
ever. 

When Mary called for a book for mother, I sent out at 
irst some simple, harmless book, as “Lena Rivers,” or 
“Thorns and Orange Blossoms,” but later I would slyly 
pick up something from the school library such as “To 
|!ave and To Hold,” or “ When Knighthood was in Flower,” 

atering to their romantic fancies while at the same time 
accomplishing my purpose—educating the reading taste of 
‘he community, the first step towards which had been to 
get them to read at all. 

A little later a magazine table was organized, the nucleus 

{ which I had brought with me from home—a bundle of 
late magazines which I had stored up for leisure reading. 
Throughout the year, my mother and some interested 
‘riends helped me in my project by mailing new reading 
taatter as it accumulated in their homes. When a bundle 


of magazines was especially large, I felt called upon to 
reimburse my friends for the postage from school fees. 
The School Board, I found, would subscribe to three 
magazines yearly. Contributions from the children came 
pouring in, and frequently I found myself deluged with 
bundles of ten and twenty-five cents a year magazines. 
Everything not objectionable, however, was given a place 
on the table, or the shelves above it, and I rendered proper 
thanks to the donor. 

An older girl was put in charge of the reading-table, with 
instructions to keep careful check upon the magazines. 
However, in case of loss there was no stupendous value 
involved. A magazine was allowed out two days—or more 
by request. 

If one has ever been marooned on a farm in winter where 
literature of any sort is at a premium, and catalogues are 
read or re-read, think what it must have meant to some 
of those women to say, “‘ Mary, ask the teacher to send me 
a new magazine to-night,” and to receive, perhaps, the 
latest issue of a good magazine wherein were styles, house- 
hold hints, delightful recipes, suggestions for remodeling 
and redecorating the home that thrilled the imagination, 
fancy work and fiction, and articles on every conceivable 
subject. 

Bulletins offered from the Department of Agriculture and 
household bulletins, all of especial interest to farmers and 
their wives, were placed on the table. These, with a little 
judicious encouragement, were before long properly in 
demand. 

I subscribed to a daily paper for my own use, and as the 
mail came early in the morning, I divided the school day 
into periods of fifteen minutes, each pupil’s allotment of 
time to spend in reading the news. I doubt if more than 
two or three pupils in the whole school came from homes 
where a daily paper was taken. 

Their interest in the news of the day was evident, judging 
from the views expressed frequently in the classroom. If 
anyone was particularly interested in some special issue, 
or did not have sufficient time to read all of some article, 
I saved the paper for him. At first, and for a long time, 
I let them read what they would, whether it were a comic, 
the latest news, or an editorial; they were reading and were 
acquiring the newspaper habit. I remember a little girl 
whose eyes sparkled one morning as the mail arrived. 
I could not help but ask, “ Why are you so excited, Mabel? 
Are you afraid that Blizzard (the comic strip chicken) has 
been demolished by the immense Mexican rooster?’”’ How 
the children laughed! Evidently the probable outcome 
had been discussed with much excitement. 

One day the superintendent came in just as one pupil. 
at her appointed time, went to another desk for the paper, 
I turned to him in explanation. “That,” said he, “is the 
finest thing you have on your daily program.” 

So much for the school session. When vacation came a 
grown daughter of a trustee, a capable young woman, 
offered to give an hour of her time each week to the work 
of the library so that its usefulness might continue through- 
out the year. 

It is during the summer that children have the time to 
read, and then most schools are locked with bolts and bars. 
During the long summer days our library doors swung wide 
for all who, for recreation or learning, wished to call. 





“Tf the world’s a wilderness, go build houses in it. 
Will it help your loneliness, or the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight; weeds and brambles 
smother, 


And to roof and meal invite some forlorner brother.” 
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Thanksgiving Joys 


Cartloads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, Work is forgotten and play-time begins; 
Onions in silvery strings, From office and schoolroom and hall, 

Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, Fathers and mothers and uncles and aunts, 
Nuts and a host of good things, Nieces and nephews all 

Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs— Speed away home, as they hear from afar 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. The voice of old Thanksgiving call.—Sel. 
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English Opportunities of the Primary Teacher Ill 


Stella Yowell 


Primary Supervisor, Western College, Gunnison, Colorado 


5 Picture Study 


Peoples’ interest in pictures can almost be called in- 
stinctive. One of a baby’s first signs of intelligence is 
marked in this manner, and throughout life we can trace 
the interest and effect of picture influence. Many a career 
is determined by a picture that hangs in the room of 
a child. 

With the many beautiful pictures that are available for 
little or no expenditure of money, it seems incredible that 
sO many primary teachers have neglected to make use of 
this means of promoting English growth. Exhibits of the 
best pictures may be brought to any school, and parents as 
well as children may profit by an opportunity to see these 
copies of great masterpieces. A small fee is usually charged 
and the children explain the pictures to their parents, some- 
times dramatizing a picture that is in the collection. 

Small copies of pictures are also available, making it 
possible for each child to own his individual print. One 
teacher had the children make booklets, pasting their small 
copy of “Feeding the Birds,” or “Shoeing the Bay Mare,” 
on one page, while the opposite page contained the outcome 
of their study. This was in the form of a class composition 
where each child had contributed, so that each individual 
book was the same. The group was a first grade room, and 
the class composition, after it had been worked out by the 
children and teacher, was stamped into each book with a 
small printing press. In other grades the children might 
write their pages. 

The first consideration of great importance in the study 
of pictures is careful selection, then a wise grouping of the 
pictures selected around the interests and experiences of 
childhood. A child’s uneducated taste and his instinctive 
love of color require the most skilful treatment. (We 
might add that tact is sometimes necessary in disposing of 
some ‘‘ten-cent-store works of art,” which the child has 
brought from home. Dr. Kilpatrick’s philosophy of “treat- 
ing people as they are with reference to what they may 
become,”’ could very aptly be applied here.) 

If a survey of the pictures which hang on the walls of our 
schoolrooms could be made, would we be satisfied with the 
results? Perhaps we would find a copy of “Signing the 
Constitution” in a first-grade room, and very likely a por- 
trait of some local celebrity, or a gilded framed bouquet 
of unnatural roses. 

A new teacher who finds such conditions existing should 
honor no traditional delicacy of feeling, but remove the 
offenders at once. “The Signing of the Constitution” 
should be promoted to the grade in which it belongs and 
the portrait and highly ornate bouquet might be perma- 
nenily stored if the teacher has scruples against bontires. 

The gradation of pictures should be as carefully made as 
the texts we use in reading or arithmetic teaching. How 
often a child sees the same picture year after year as he 
passes from grade to grade. (I recall the amusing incident 
of visiting a colored school and finding Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s and Booker T. Washington’s portraits adorning the 
walls of several primary rooms. Since there were no other 
pictures, I concluded that they were obeying the command, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before thee.”’) 

Besides a careful selection and gradation of pictures, a 
teacher should consider her method, having genuine ap- 
preciation of good pictures as her objective. Since the basis 
of judgment is the outgrowth of carefully planned discus- 
sions which lead the children to see, feel and express beauty, 
the English developing opportunities are manifold. 

Adults are handicapped by an inadequate vocabulary 
due to a repression of expression when they were children. 
In many cases it has become a wretched habit of over- 
working a few poor adjectives, which weaken rather than 


fortify the strength of the thought they wish to convey. 

One means of getting the desired result is the skilful ques- 
tions which the teacher asks. Instead of “Do you like this 
picture?” substitute, “What do you like most in the pic- 
ture?” and “What do you think the artist liked most?” or 
“How do you think he wanted us to feel when we looked at 
his pictures?” etc. Such questions lead children to think, 
then “talk,” and in talking we get a selection of words 
which express their emotional reaction. Since the choos- 
ing and selecting of words to express an idea is one of our 
fundamental aims in English training, we can expect from 
picture study an inestimable contribution. 


6 Formal Aspects of Primary English 


There are fundamental grammatical habits which the 
teacher of primary children should feel a responsibility for 
initiating. 

In oral composition, which is the medium of expression 
used with younger children, we should be conscious of such 
points as, subject is nominative, object of preposition is 
objective; use of pronoun “them” for adjective “those,” 
and many others which are constant stumbling blocks. Of 
course there should be no reference to these grammatical 
terms, but if in this formative period correct habits of 
speech are encouraged, when the time comes for written 
work we shall have an underlying foundation upon which we 
can build our correct written language forms as well as a 
“sentence sense,” which is so often missing. 

Conversation, reproduction, and other forms of oral 
composition are the means which should be employed and 
were discussed under the topics of “Composition” and 
“Reproductisn.”’ 

For so many years when the emphasis was being placed 
upon written rather than oral expression, such assignments 
as the following were common occurrences, even in our 
primary grades: 

“Write ten sentences that are questions and ten that 
are declarative.” (If the teacher was original she called 
them “asking” and “telling” sentences.) In light of our 
present practice such an assignment seems impossible. Out 
of the twenty sentences submitted perhaps fifty per cent 
of the words were misspelled, and the sentences very poor 
in form and grammatical construction. The children, how- 
ever, did what the teacher required, for ten sentences 
started with “Can you” and ended with the conspicuous 
button-hook question marks, while the other ten established 
their claim as declarative by the immense polka-dot periods 
at the close. 

Such teaching defeats its own purpose, if it can be said to 
have a purpose. It gives opportunity for incorrect forms 
and by much repetition seeks to fix those forms which later 
develop into harmful English habits. 

We all realize that children should learn such facts as the 
use of period, question mark, etc., but requiring many sen- 
tences to help illustrate a rule of this kind does not mean 
we have taught the use of the rule. 

Contrast the above sentence writing procedure with the 
type of teaching which lets a real situation furnish the 
motive power for a knowledge of rules. In this case the 
teacher makes use of natural issues and every activity 
brings its peculiar opportunity for growth in language. 

A simple invitation from a third grade to a second grade, 
inviting them to see their dramatization of Pilgrim life, may 
teach more of the grammatical points desired, than all the 
sentences the children might write. 

Both grades will have a definite problem; the third grade 
to compose an invitation which will convey their request 
and at the same time show they have 1 knowledge of proper 

(Continued on page 635) 
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The Story Teller 


Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 


Formerly of University of Akron, Children’s Literature 
and Story Telling, Liberal Arts and Teachers College 


(All rights reserved) 














Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 

But that scaffold rules the future 
And beyond the dim unknown 

Standeth God ameng the shadows, 
Keeping watch amid His own. 


During this month we honor the Pilgrim Fathers; we 
observe Armistice Day, and patriotism is the dominant 
theme of the month. A patriotism big enough and high 
enough to break old chains and forge new; to do and dare 
for what is just and fair; to sacrifice and endure that a new 
land, a new government, a new people shall exist. The 
great march of civilization that carved a pathway through 
the vast unknown developed qualities that made this 
patriotism of peace possible. Faithful devotion, loving 
service, sacrifice, patience, endurance, steadfastness, faith, 
reverence, thankfulness, sincerity and charity are the 
heritage given us by those early pioneers. 

It seems most fitting that we motivate our appreciation 
lesson of the Pilgrims through the picture of ‘The Mill,” by 
Ruysdael, and the following interpretation will furnish 
material for primary and inte:mediate as well as upper 
grades. 

The picture seems so typical of the kindly, sturdy people 
with whom the Pilgrims sojourned for a brief time. One 
always thinks of strength when looking at the mill—the 
strength of the wind that turns the fans to grind the flour— 
the strength of man’s constructive power that keeps the 
giant water under control. While Holland changed the 
geography of the land by her ingenuity in building the huge 
dykes, she also came out triumphant in her struggle with 
Spain. (This gives opportunity for correlation of this 
picture with geography and history.) 

Like a friendly giant the mill seems to stand guard over 
that section of the country allotted to it. The presentation 
of “The Windmill,” by Longfellow, brings out all these 
attributes and creates an atmosphere of friendliness and 
strength. It is a picture of force, of vast spaces and great 

distances. This consideration of it should bring very worth- 
while response. One of the eighth grade girls at Crosby 
School, Akron, Ohio, caught this atmosphere and put it 
into the following poem: 


The Mill of Wyk 
PATTI WALDRON 


O Mill of Wyk, how staunch you stand, 
Thy great wings by the breezes fanned; 
The fields of grain, the setting sun, 

All seem to say that day is done. 


The friend of field, the farmer’s pride, 
You overlook the ocean wide; 

A nesting place for little birds, 

A shade-tree for the tired herds. 


The sky is gray; the clouds are gold; 
The canals bright glints of silver hold; 
The crystal moon, a circle bright, 
Takes up its journey through the night. 


A silence falls; the town’s asleep; 
The twinkling starlets outward peep; 
The lambs awake; the cattle low; 
Then drifting off to slumber go. 








© Mill of Wyk, how staunch you stand, 
Thy great wings by the breezes fanned; 
The night-bird’s cry, the sea’s soft roar, 
All seem to say that day is o’er. 


Other pictures of Holland, its typical people and scenery, 
are “The Holland Flower Girl,” by Hitchcock, and five 
pictures in color by Van Vreeland: “Speak for It,” “Over 
the Sea,” “Happy-Go-Lucky,” “Playmates,” “Helping 
Mother.” These pictures can be obtained in color from 
the George P. Brown Company, Beverly, Mass. 

We now are given the moment to explain the reason why 
the Pilgrims came to Holland and we can also leave Holland 
with them when they cut a new trail across the ocean and 
land in a strange country. 


For the Primary Grades 


In this month we consider preparation for winter, not 
only by human beings, but by animals and flowers as well. 
In “The Out Door Story Book,” by Carolyn S. Bailey, are 
two stories which enrich the idea: “Bunny’s Winter Suit” 
and “The Beaver’s Old Clothes.”” In “The Children’s 
Hour,” by Railey and Lewis, is “The Elder Brother,” a 
story of leaf preparation. 

The poem in “The Singing World”’ (a collection of poetry 
by Louis Untermeyer), entitled “Old Nurse Winter,” by 
Jean Starr Untermeyer, is of value because written by 
someone now living, and this makes a decided appeal to 
children. 


Good-night 


Good-night, little baby earth going to sleep, 
Tucked in your blankets all woolly and deep; 
Close your tired eyelids, droop your tired head, 
Nestle down sweetly within your white bed. 


Kind Mother Sky bending softly above 

Is holding you close in her bosom of love, 
Closely she draws the white coverlets warm, 
She will be near you to shield you from harm 


Soon she will set all her candles alight 

To scatter the darkness and-save you from fright, 
Then she will leave her cloud doorway ajar, 

To watch you that nothing your slumbers may mar. 


Rest, little baby earth, rest and sleep tight, 
The winter has come and we bid you good-night. 


—Selected 


Hibernation and Migration form a part of preparation 
and in connection with migration, “The Child and ‘the 
Birds,” by Margaret Sangster, will intrigue the interest: 


“O where are you going, my dear little bird, 
And why do you hurry away? 
Not a leaf on the pretty red maple has stirred, 
In the sweet, golden sunshine to-day.” 


“T know, little maiden, the sunshine is bright, 
And the leaves are asleep on the tree, 
But three times the dream of a cold, winter night 
Has come to my children and me. 


“Good-bye to you, darling, for off we must go, 
To the land where the oranges bloom, 
For we birdies would freeze in the storms and the snow, 
And forget how to sing in the gloom.” 
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“Will you ever come back to your own little nest?” 
“O yes, when the blossoms are here, 
We'll come to the orchard we all love the best, 
And then we will sing to you, dear. 
So, good-bye, we’ll come back when the blossoms appear.” 


The story of “Crimson Crest,” in PrmmAry EpucarTIon, 
November, 1922, will intensify the preceding material and 
in connection with hibernation, Little, Brown & Co. have 
kindly given permission to print the delightful story by 
Anne L. Sykes: 


Why Tony Bear Went to Bed 


“Tt is time for you to go to bed, Tony Bear,” said Mamma 
Bear to dear, tiny Tony Bear, one day when the fall had 
come. 

“T don’t wish to go to bed,” said Tony Bear. “I want 
to play out in the warm sun, and eat the good food from 
bush and tree, and roll in. the sand, and make my fur coat 
nice. I will take naps in the cave as I do now.” 

“But the cold part of the year is near,” said Mamma 
Bear. “Now is the time for our long, long nap. The cave 
is too cold. I will put you in your nice snug bed in the 
hole in the tree, and you may stay till the warm time is 
here.” 

“But I want to play out in the sun,” said dear, fat, tiny 
baby Tony Bear. 

“Soon the sun will not give much heat, and you will be 
cold, and cry, ‘Wah! wah! wak!’ all day long. Come, 
Tony Bear, to bed.” 

“No,” said Tony Bear. “If I go in my bed, I cannot eat, 
and I like to eat. I wish to eat more of the good food that 
the bees make, too. I will hunt for that, and you may 
take the long nap.” And he shut his tiny eyes, and did not 
look kind. 

“O, you are not good, Tony Bear!” said his Mamma. 
“If you stay out in the cold time, Man may get you.” 

“Who is Man?” said Tony Bear. 

“Man can walk like a bear. He has a head like a ball, 
with fur on it, and he has pink paws. He is too wise for a 
baby bear. He can take you and keep you so that you 
can play no more,” said Mamma Bear. 

“T do not fear Man,” said Tony Bear. 
and far.” 

Many days went by, and Tony Bear did not go to bed. 
Each day it grew more cold, and Mamma Bear was not 
glad, for she did want the long nap so much. Once at 
dawn ice was bard on the lake in the wood. Tony Bear 
was able to walk on it. 

“Now, Tony Bear,” said his Mamma, “you must come 
to bed with me or Man will get us. This is the time he will 
come. He will make a trap and put food in it. He will 
wait for us to go into the trap, and then he will take us.” 

“What is a trap?”’ asked Tony Bear. 

“Tt is a cave that Man makes, and the bear who goes 
into that door does not get out. Come, Tony Bear.” 

“T do not fear Man, and I do not want to go to bed,” 
said Tony Bear, as he ran over the moss away from his 
Mamma. 

This was the only time in his life that Tony Bear had not 
been good, and his Mamma did not like to burt her dear, 
tiny baby, se she said, “I do not like to hurt you, Tony 
Bear, but if you will not obey me, what can I do?” 

Tony Bear shut his eyes, but he did not look kind, and 
he did not move, so Mamma Bear gave him a soft slap 
with her hard paw. 

“Wah! wah! wah!” said Tony Bear, and off he ran to 
his bed. It was far away in a tree in the wood, and low 
down near the moss. No one was able to see the hole in 
the tree that was the door, so Mamma Bear and Tony Bear 
were safe for the long nap till the warm time came. 

Mamma Bear did want her nap so much that she soon 
shut her eyes, and she did not hear when Tony Bear rose 
from her side, and dug his way out of the moss and the bark 
she had put up for a door by the hole. Tony Bear ran as 

fast as a fat baby bear can run.~ He ran and ran, til) he 


“T can run fast 
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came to his home in the wood by the lake. All that long 
day he had a fine time. It was such fun to play in the sun, 
and eat a root or a nut now and then, with no one to say, 
“Don’t do that, Tony Bear.” It was fun to run on the ice, 
and slip down, and rise, and fall once more. It was fun 
to roll in the fine dry sand that is so good for the fur coat 
ofabear. ‘O, what fun!” said Tony Bear over and over. 
He put his paw and his claw up on the Bear Tree, and made 
a mark in the bark to show how tall he was. 

“T am big,” said he. “I can run far and fast, and so 
softly that Mancannothear me. I will stay out all of the 
cold time, and put many nuts in the cave for Mamma Bear. 
When she gets up in the warm time she will be glad, and 
she will like to see how tall and fat and well I am.” 

By and by the sun set, and the Dark came. It was not 
so warm then asintheday. “I like the cold and the dark,” 
said Tony Bear, and he ran to and fro in his play. Then 
the dark Dark came, and the cold wind blew. Tony Bear 
had not been in the dark Dark with no Mamma, and he 
did not feel as glad as he had in the day. He sat near a 
tree by the cave, and how he did wish he was in bed. 
“T cannot find the way in the dark, and it is far,” said 
Tony Bear. “I must wait here till the day has come: 
then I will just run to Mamma Bear.” 


It grew very cold, and soon the dark, dark Dark came. 
Tony Bear was not able to see the lake, nor the cave, nor 
the tree near by. He was not even able to see his paw 
when he held it up near his eyes. He was so cold, and his 
fur coat did not keep him warm. How he did wish he was 
in bed. “Wah! wah! wah!” he cried, very soft 
and low. He did not dare to cry much for fear that Man 
was near. He did not dare to go into the Dark cave when 
his Mamma was not by his side, so he sat or lay out on 
the moss in the wood all the dark time. 


When the dawn came he was very cold and his feet were 
lame. He did not run, but went limp, limp, limp in the 
wood path. How he did wish he was in bed! The way 
was long, and by and by when the sun was up, and Tony 
Bear did not feel so cold and lame, he came to an open 
spot in the wood. 

“Ah! ah! ah!” said Tony Bear with joy. His nose 
told him that he was near the good food that the bees 
make. Step, step, step, went Tony Bear. ‘How good 
that food must be,” said Tony Bear. “It is in that big 
box made of wood.” Tony Bear did not know that it was 
a trap that he saw, but he knew that Mamma Bear had 
told him not to go near what Man had made, and he knew 
that Man must have made this box. 

“T want it. I want some of the good food that bees 
make. My nose does not tell me that Man is near. I 
can run when I have bad some of the good food, and Man 
cannot get me if he does not come,” said Tony Bear. 

Do you know what Tony Bear did next? He went up 
to the very door, andin the tiny dark room of the trap he 
saw the comb made of wax the bees make, and he knew 
that the good food was in it. 

“T will just step so softly into the cave, and take the 
good food, jump out so fast and run away to my bed,” he 
said. One fore foot, so softly, two fore feet, so softly, one 
hind foot, so softly, two hind feet, so softly. All of Tony 
Bear was in the trap, when bang! went the door shut. 

Tony Bear ran to the door. It was fast. He was not 
able to move it. He did not like to be in that dark trap, 
and he did not care for the bee’s food now. How he did 
wish he kad done as his Mamma told him. How he did 
wish he was in bed by her side. How he did paw and claw 
the hard wood of the trap. How he did bite it, but be was 
not able to get out. At last he did not try any more. He 
lay down with his bead on bis paw, and how he did cry, 
“Wah! wah! wah!” 

By and by Man came. He put his eye down by the 
tiny hole in the roof of the trap and saw Tony Bear. “Fine!” 
he said. When the door was open he went into the trap 
with a club and a rope to tie Tony Bear. Tony Bear was 
a good bear. He had not been bad with claw and paw in 
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all his life. He did not claw nor bite now, and when Man 
came near him, he was so sad and full of fear that he did 
not move. Man put down the club and the rope and 
took Tony Bear up in his arms. “Well, you are a good 
bear,” he said. “I can sell you well.” Then he took 
Tony Bear out and put him in his high cart. Man had 
left his rope and club in the trap, and be said, “You are 
sucb a good tame bear, you will not try to run away, and 
if you do, you are so fat I can catch you.” 

Man ran fast to the trap for his rope and his club, and, O 
—then Tony Bear hung by his paws to the side of the cart, 
and down he did drop, and away he did run into the woods 
as fast as he was able. Man did not hear, but when he 
came back to the cart Tony Bear was gone. He ran into 
the wood, but he did not know what way Tony Bear had 
gone, and he did not find him. 

Tony Bear sat in a high tree till Man went away, then 
down he came. He did not look at the trap, nor wish for 
the food any more. He ran and ran, and by and by he 
came to the tree bed He went in and shut the hole that 
was the door with mossand bark. Then he lay down,O, 
very near the side of his dear, warm Mamma. “Wah! 
wah! wah!” he said, for he was so cold and tired. 

Mamma Bear woke from her nap. “Do not wake me 
any more till the warm time is here,’ she said. “Be a 
good Tony Bear and take your nap.” 

“T have not been a good bear,” said Tony Bear, “and 
I am not glad.” 

“Be good now, then, and you will be glad,” said Mamma 
Bear, and she gave Tony Bear a wee bite for love. 

How well Tony Bear felt; so warm, so safe; and soon he 
shut his eyes, and was deep in the long, long nap that would 
last till the warm days came.—From “Tiny Hare and His 
Friends” —A. L. Sykes. 


For Better Book Week use 


The Brownies 


Brownies wash their hands quite clean, 
A dirty book they ’ve never seen; 
Brownies do not show their greed, 

By eating candy when they read; 
Brownies put their books away 

And find them on the shelf next day. 


Use also “The Wise Book,” by A. F. Brown, in Riverside 
Reader, II. 

For Armistice Day the two stories, “The Dog that Saved 
the Bridge,” in Primary Epucaton, November, 1923, and 


“Tittle Soldier of France,” in “ Lewis and Roland Reader,” 
TV. 


The following poems can be used at this time: 


Little Paul’s Thanksgiving 


‘Lhey tossed him and they squeezed him 
And they kissed him, one and all; 

They said, ‘‘ You blessed, blessed boy!” 
And “Darling little Paul!” 


But they didn’t give him turkey 
Nor any pumpkin pie, 

And when the nuts and grapes went round 
They slyly passed him by. 


He didn’t seem to mind it, 
For in the sweetest way 

He sat and sucked his little thumb, 
His first Thanksgiving Day. 


Teddy’s Thanksgiving Visit 


I came to see my Grandma, 
One cold Thanksgiving Day, 

And shook and froze and chattered 
All along the way. 

My Grandma’s knitting stockings 
And so I tried to knit— 

I took hold of the wrong thread 
And undid it every bit. 
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Next day I tried to tackle 
Piggy for a horse, 
I tumbled in the pig-pen 
My! wasn’t Grandma cross. 
I’m sure I’m not to blame 
If my new dress was white, 
If Mamma’d made it pig color 
It wouldn’t have shown a mite. 


My Grandma’s got a big, brick room 
Filled full of pans of milk: 
One day I let in Pussy, 
She’s just as soft as silk; 
Pussy likes the thick cream 
The best of anything; 
I put her down beside the pans, 
You should have heard her sing. 


She’s awful funny Pussy, 

Along the shelves she ran, 
And with her little nosey 

She stuck blue holes in every pan. 
Sometime’s Pussy’s naughty, 

And one day she caught a mouse. 
She chased and teased and bit it 

All about the house. 


I’d hit her with the potato masher 
Every time she’d turn, 

I got away poor mousie 
And hid it in the churn— 

Whoever thought that cream would drown? 
I thought ’twas only rivers, 

But when my Grandma churned next day 
That mouse was drowned to slivers. 


They gave the butter to the pigs, 
And they put me to bed, 

And spanked poor Pussy awfully 
Right on her pretty head. 

One day I saw a tub of cream, 
We keep ours in a dish, 

I thought ’twas good for nothing 
And thought I’d catch some fish. 


I had just settled down, 

My feet, I thought they’d freeze, 
When in came Grandma screaming, 
“That fellow’s in my cheese!” 

She jerked me out, I tell you, 
Right on that cold, stone floor, 

She called my new boots dirty, 
And locked the dairy door. 


I’ve been awful good at grandma’s, 
Haven’t raised a speck of dust, 

But I’m going home to-morrow, 
For Grandma says I must.—Selected 


Intermediate Grades 


After the picture study and before leaving Holland, be 
sure that the children are brought in touch with the story 
of “Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates,”’ by Mary M. Dodge. 
Much more can be done with the study of the Pilgrims 
in the intermediate grades, and the trip across the ocean 
will culminate very nicely in the well-known poem by 
Felicia Hemans, “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” : 

“Colonial Stories Retold from St. Nicholas” contains 
splendid material for this period, especially “Mataoka of 
Powhatan.”” Compare this with the story of “Onatoga’s 
Sacrifice,” in “Indian Stories Retold from St. Nicholas,” 
and with a story, “The Child of the Sun,” by Charles E. 
Banks, published by the Herbert S. Stone & Company, 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. ; 

Use “The Scout Trail,” by Guiterman,” in “Child Li- 
brary Readers,” Book VII, Elson Company, to enforce the 
idea of a Patriotism of Peace that broke new trails to 
establish civilization. In “Historic Boyhoods,’’ by Hol- 
land, are two good stories for use at this time: “ Washington, 
the Boy of the Old Dominion,” and “Daniel Boone, the 
Boy of the Frontier.” 

In connection with migration use “The Goose that Tried 
to Keep the Summer,” in “Tell Me Another Story,’ by 
Bailey, and “Crimson Crest,” in Primary EpvucarTIoN, 
November, 1922. 

In Literature and Living,” Book II, use the poem, 

Conlinued on page 6335) 
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Music Appreciation in the First Grade 


Anne S. Satterlee Illinois, 


The first grade is the place in which to instill a love for 
good music. The children of the first grade may be 
taught to appreciate and love it, and they respond un- 
consciously to the rhythmic pulsation of the most classical 
music. The little orchestras in which the children play all 


then the little girl tells the story, after which it is played 
again, and this time the children act it out. 

In another record, “Lullaby by Brahms,” the little girls 
dress in pretty tarlatan dresses. They bring their doll 
cradles and dolls to school, and rock the cradles, holding 
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“Of a Tailor and a Bear” 


kinds of instruments, keeping time to some good music 
played on a Victrola record or by some fine pianist, are a 
wonderful vehicle to acquaint them with the best com- 
posers. This is an excellent means, also, for teaching 
concentration, since they must watch their director very 
closely. 

Sometimes we play a record on the Victrola which can be 
dramatized. The record, “Of a Tailor and a Bear,” is an 
excellent one. One child is dressed in a bear’s suit. The 
tailor is seated on the floor by a table on which are spools 
of thread, irons and samples of goods. He is dressed as a 
tailor and has a violin. One child is the keeper of the bear, 
and a little girl tells the story. We play the record first; 


their dolls and keeping time to the music. At a certain 
part of the piece, they change places and take turns rocking 
the cradles, in time to the music. 

The “Dance of the Fairies” is another good piece of 
music for “free expression.” The little girls are dressed 
in fairy costumes and are led by a little fairy who keeps 
time to the music played on the Victrola. They move 
around lightly, like little fairies. 

When we played the record, the “ Dance of the Clowns,” 
they followed a little leader and were all dressed in clown 
costumes. At the end of the piece the leader suggested they 
turn a cartwheel, which they all tried to do. 

(Continued on page 637) 
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The Evolution of Clothing 





A Geography Project for Grades IV and V 


Hildred Voight, Texas 


PROJECT which furnished material for all subjects 
of our grade and served to keep us actively employed 
for some time was the study of clothing. The children 
were intensely interested in the subject and, through research 
work, brought ina vast amount of knowledge and material 
combined into nature study, English work, history, geog- 
raphy, health, art, spelling, arithmetic, reading and music. 
At first we attacked the project from the present clothing 
needs, but after a discussion of that we decided to go back 
to the beginning of wearing apparel and so planned a study 
of the evolution of clothing. From the first crude efforts 
made toward fashioning wearing apparel, to the present day 
materials, a study was made of the wonderful changes 
brought about by the various inventions, as, for instance, 
the cotton gin, the shoe-making machine, etc. This study 
of machinery and its estimable effect upon our mode of dress 
furnished us pretexts for reaching into all subjects. It 
brought in an historical study of conditions leading up to 
such inventions and changes, biographical studies of men, 
geographical studies of various manufacturing, mining, 
raw material producing and consuming sections and 
created an atmosphere of worth-while investigation. The 
idea was carried over into English work, and songs, stories 
talks, acrostics, plays and poems were found and composed 
to fit into the project. Our necessary drill in letter writing 
was secured by the children writing various firms and classes 
concerning information or exhibits, to help us in our study. 
Through the art work we made booklets, charts, maps, 
and sand-tables, which we compiled into a big collection 
or exhibit for a program afternoon. By the use of the 
material we had gathered together and composed in the 
form of stories, poems, talks, songs, acrostics and plays, we 
got together quite an attractive program and invited the 
parents and various classes to view the results of our 
efforts. 
Below is a copy of the program and some of the material 
we used: 


Program 


To the Silkworm—Talk 
The Evolution of Clothing—Song 


C-L-O-T-H-I-N-G—Acrostic 

The Shirt that Jack Wears 

Silk Worms and Silk—Talk 

The First Shoes—Play 

How Mary Got a New Dress—Story 
Farmer Boys—Song 

Flax and Linen—Talk 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’—Song 
Rubber—Talk 

To the Cotton Boll—Poem 
Exhibition of Sand-table, Charts, Booklets and Drawings 


Acrostic 
C-L-O-T-H-I-N-G 


is for clothing made of cotton so white, 

is for laces in which we delight, 

is for the overcoats to keep off cold winds, 
is for tannic acid which softens the skins, 
is for handkerchiefs made of linen so sheer, 
is for Ireland where flax grows so sere, 

is for the nuts we burn to make rubber, 

is for the gingham our bodies to cover. 


MAS ™BNorg 


The Evolution of Clothin g 


Man is the only living animal who has to provide himself 
with an artificial dress, for all other creatures were born 
with dresses to protect them from the heat and cold. For 
example, all four-legged animals were created with coats 
of hair or fur which get heavier in cold weather and scantier 
in warm weather. Fowls were created with feathers which 
serve them as a protective covering. 

The first covering used by man was made of foliage, 
then for warmth, the skins of animals, and feathers, were 
used. Later wool was twisted into threads and gradually 
the values of cotton, flax, silkworms, fibers of hemp and 
jute, and the sap of rubber trees were discovered. and thus 
through the ages has continued this evolution of clothing 
which to-day involves wearing apparel for every part oi 
the bodv. 
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Skins 

Ages ago, when a man killed an animal for food, he saved 
ts skin for clothing. At first he only scraped the bits of 
flesh from the inside of the skin and then dried the skin in 
the sun. When it was dry, he wrapped it, just as it was, 
around his body. But by and by, people learned that 
rubbing grease into skin made it softer and more durable. 
Later they began to cut and shape the skins and with 
bone needles sew them into rude garments, which they 


found warmer and much more comfortable than the whole 
skin. 


Furs 


It is so cold in the far north that the people do not dress 
as we do. The animals of these cold countries have coats 
of the thickest and the warmest fur. Men, women and 
children dress in furs. In winter, they wear two suits. 
One suit has the fur turned inside and the other has it 
turned outside. All the people wear fur hoods. 


Wool 


Wool is sheared from the sheep with big shears, or with 
clippers run by a machine. Then it is sent to the mill and 
put in large tanks of boiling soap-suds and the dirt and 
grease washed out. This is called “scouring wool.” Next 
the wool is run through great rollers to press out the water. 
It is then carded into long soft ropes and these ropes are 
spun or twisted into yarn. The dyers dye it with beautiful 
colors, after which the spun yarn is wound upon bobbins 
and placed in a loom. The long threads are called the 
warp, and the threads that cross the warp are called the 
woof. These threads are then woven into cloth. 


Silkworms 


Moths lay eggs which are collected and kept cool until 
the proper season for incubation. They are kept warm 
during the time for hatching, and after a time these eggs 
hatch out worms, hardly bigger than a pin-head. These 
worms are fed chopped mulberry leaves until they reach 
maturity, which is about thirty-two days. They moult or 
change their skin three times. When grown, they are about 
three inches long and they then spin cocoons from a fiber 
and gum which they secrete. When the cocoons are spun, 
the worms become chrysalides inside of them. These 
cecoons are then collected and the chrysalides killed, 
generally by heat, before they can again become moths. 


Silk 

Silk is the product of cocoons made by the silk-worm. 
These cocoons are sent to the reelers or filatures, where they 
are placed in a basin of hot water, which softens the gum. 
After the outside fibers are removed so that the ends run 
free, just as you would unwind thread from a ball, the ends 
are collected together through a guide and wound upon a 
reel. The silk cools and dries while the gum hardens and 
sticks the fibers from the different cocoons together in one 
smooth thread, varying in size according to the number of 
cocoons used. This produces the raw silk, which is sold 
to factories or silk mills, where it is spun, woven and dyed, 
ready for making silk fabrics. 


Leather 


Hides and skins are used to make leather. They are sent 
to tanneries to be tanned. First, the skins are put to soak 
or given a bath in a vat or pit. This both cleans and 
softens them. Then they are given another bath with lime, 
which removes the hair. The hides are now ready to be 
tanned, so they are placed in another vat and soaked in 
tannie acid. This is made by grinding the bark of oak, 
bemlock and certain other trees and mixing it with water. 
Soaking the hides in this acid is called tanning. Tanning 
changes hides into leather and also makes the leather wear 
better. The leather is then dyed and sent to factories, 
where it is made into many useful articles. 
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Cotton 


In the spring, cotton seeds are planted in long rows. 
Soon little plants come peeping out of the ground and they 
have dark green leaves which are shaped like maple leaves. 
The plants grow and are soon covered with blossoms which 
look like single hollyhocks. On the third day the blossoms 
fall off and a little seed-pod, called a cotton boll, appears. 
Day by day the bolls grow larger and in late summer they 
become brown and burst open with soft fluffy cotton. The 
cotton is picked, put in bags, taken to the gin, where the 
seeds are removed, and then pressed into bales. The cotton 
can now be sent safely to cotton mills or factories at home, 
or shipped far across the sea to factories in other countries. 
There it will be woven into cloth. 


Flax and Linen 


In Ireland, Holland, Belgium and Russia, grow large fields 
of flax. The plants grow two or three feet high and are 
covered with tiny blue blossoms. When the flowers fall, 
little bolls appear and as soon as the bolls are almost ripe, 
men pull the plants up, roots and all. All the roots are 
placed at one end, the tops at the other and then the stalks 
are spread out to dry. They are then put in pools or 
streams of soft water so the fine fibers can be taken away 
from the coarse, woody parts. Now the flax must be dried 
again and then put through a machine called a breaker. 
This breaks all the woody parts of the stems and combs out 
the tangled fibers. The flax is now sent to the mill. There 
it will be spun into thread and woven on looms into linen 
cloth. When the cloth comes from the loom it is a brownish 
yellow, so it is spread on the green grass and sprinkled every 
day until the sun and grass bleach it. Flax fibers are 
stronger than cotton or wool fibers. 


Rubber 


Rubber trees grow in the jungles along the banks of the 
Amazon River in South America, and in the East Indies. 
Rubber gatherers cut gashes in the barks of trees and fasten 
cups at the lower ends of the cuts. This is called tapping 
the trees. Several hours later the men return and pour 
the white juice from the cups into a bucket. As the juice 
spoils quickly, it is taken to a small hut made of clay. A 
fire is built in the middle of the floor and a certain kind of 
nut that grows in the forest is burned. Then the fire is 
covered with a funnel and a thick black smoke pours from 
aholein the top. A long strong stick is laid across a wooden 
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frame just above the hole. A little juice is poured over the 
stick and the black smoke curls round and round the stick 
and hardens the milky juice into a thin layer of rubber. 
More juice is poured on and the stick is turned around until 
a ball of rubber is formed. Charles Goodyear discovered, 
after ten years of experimentation, that mixing rubber with 
sulphur and heating it by a red-hot fire, made the rubber 
firm yet pliable. Then it could be made into waterproof 
shoes and clothes. 


Bibliography 
Stories of Industry. Vol. II (Educational Publishing Company) 
The Four Wonders—Elnora Shillig 
Textiles and Clothing—Kale Watson 
The Customs of Mankind—Lillian Eichler 
Geography for Beginners—Edith P. Shepherd 
Textiles—The Lesser Arts—William Morris 
The Primitive Family—Starcke 
Industrial Evolution of the United States—Carroll Wright 
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From Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., free pamphlets 
on 
Flax for Seed and Fiber 
Cotton Seed and Its Products 
Raising Sheep 
Silkworm Culture 
The Hemp Industry 


Silkworm eggs may be obtained from Department of Entomology in 
Washington, D. C. 


Songs 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep—Newton’s Primary Melodies 


Shawl Weaver’s Song—Progressive Music Series II 
Sing a Song of Work Shops—Modern Music Primer 


Stories 
Women on an Old Time Southern Plantation—Sydney~ George 
Fisher 
The Plowman and His Child—George Sand 
How Mary Got a New Dress 
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The Plaid Dress 
The Goddess of the Silkworm—In the Child’s World 
The Flax—IJn the Child’s World 
Silas Marner—George Eliot 


The children learned to spell and define the following 


suggestive words: 


Cotton W ool Silk 
ploughed sheared cocoon 
field scour silkworm 
bolls bobbin moth 
lint carded mulberry 
lap woven sticky 
ginned dyed moult 
bales yarn chrysalides 
compressed warp incubation 
fluffy woof reelers 
spinning wheel wound cements 

Leather Linen Rubber 
tan flax clay 
tanneries fibers funnel 

tannic acid woody milky juice 
vat breaker Goodyear 

hides looms sulphur 
bark sprinkled top 
hemlock bleached jungles 
oak stalks gashes 
lime bundles gatherers 
soak strongest waterproof 


Drawing Suggestion 


Make striped, checked, plaid, and flowered designs, both 


original and copied patterns. 


bolls for blackboard border. 
Cut-out sheep, silkworms, or moths may be used for 


booklet borders. 


Draw flax in bloom and tint it. 


Wool Sand Table 


Draw and paint open cotton 


Represent a mountainous country. Bird seed may be 


planted and will sprout in a few days, giving the appearance 


of grass. Artificial grass may be made 
from tissue paper which has been cut 


fine. Sheep, a shepherd, with his crook 





Then it is taken to the factory, 

To the factory, to the factory, 

Then it is taken to the factory 
And made into cloth like this. 


O,"we are as happy as Kappy can be, 

Happy, as happy, as happy can be, 

O, we are as happy as happy can be, 
Because we help to clothe all mankind. 


The Shirt that Jack Wears 
This is the shirt that Jack wears. 


This is the cloth, so pretty and blue, 
That made the shirt that Jack wears. 


This is the loom, so strong and new, 
That wove the cloth, so pretty and blue, 
To_make the shirt that Jack wears 


This is the thread that, dyed blue, 

Was used in the loom, so strong and new, 
To weave the cloth, so pretty and blue 
To make‘the shirt that Jack wears. 


Thisfis the wheel, with its loo, loo, loo, 
That spread the thread that, dyed blue, 
Was used in the loom, so strong and new, 
To weave the cloth, so pretty and blue, 
To make the shirt that Jack wears. 


This is the cotton carded through and through, 
That was spun on the wheel, with its loo, loo, loo, 
To make the thread that, dyed blue, 

Was used in the loom, so strong and new, 

To weave the cloth, so pretty and blue, 

To make the shirt that Jack wears. 


This is the stalk on which there grew, 

The cotton that, carded through and through, 
Was spun on the wheel with its loo, loo, loo, 
To make the thread that, colored blue, 

Was used in the loom, so strong and new, 

To weave the cloth so warm and blue, 

To make the shirt that Jack wears. 


This is the farmer, who hard work did do, 

In tending the stalks on which there grew 
The cotton that, carded through and through, 
Was spun on the wheel, with its loo, loo, loo, 
To make the thread that, dyed blue, 

Was used in the loom, so strong and new, 

To weave the cloth, so pretty and blue, 

To make the shirt that Jack wears. 


(Each child may hold something to represent his verse.) 


Eli Whitney’s Contribution 








and watch-dog, log fences, a sheepfold, 
hayrack, and cabin may be added. 


Cotton Sand Table 


A cotton field may be featured with a 
cabin, negro men and women with bas- 
kets, a primitive gin, a wagon loaded 
with cotton, scales, etc. 


Farmer Boys 
(Tune: “Mulberry Bush.” Motion Song) 


We are the farmers who raise the cotton, 

Raise the cotton, raise the cotton, 

We are the farmers who raise the cotton 
To be used for making cloth. 


This is the way we plant the seed, 

Plant the seed, plant the seed, 

This is the way we plant the seed 
In rows all laid out straight. 


This” is the way we chop the cotton, 

Chop the cotton, chop the cotton, 

This is the way we chop the cotton 
So it can grow quite fast. 


This is the way we pick the cottol 
Pick the cotton, pick the cottcn, 








Eli Whitney, to whom the world is 
much indebted for the cotton clothes it 
is wearing to-day, was the inventor of 
the cotton gin, in 1793. 

A little more than a century ago the 
only means of separating the fiber from 
the seeds was by hand, and it then took 
one person working hard a whole day 
to save a pound of white lint. We now 
have ginning machinery moved by steam 
and one gin can do the work in a single 
day that it used to take several thousand 
men to do. 

Whitney had made many useful things 
and decided to invent some way to 
separate the cotton lint from the seed. 
He had to make his own tools and even 
draw bis own wire; but he persevered 
and the machine, when completed, was 
a success. He made a hopper, one side 
of which is formed of wires, placed close 
enough together to keep in the seeds. 
The cotton was put in the hopper and 
dragged through by means of circular 
saws turning between the wires. This 
was a rapid process. Whitney’s machine 
has been improved upon since then, but 








This is the way we pick the cotton 
And have it ginned at the gin. 


The First Shoes 


the essential parts are as he left them. 
(Continued on page 638) 
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Art in a Graded School 


A Symposium by Teachers in Montpelier, Ohio 


(H. S. Moffit, Superintendent) 


General Outline for Third Grade 


We contiuue emphasizing the Home, using Furniture 

and Clothing as our special topics. 
Aims 

To develop the child’s appreciation of his relation to 
the home. 

To awaken a consciousness of the outside world and its 
relation to the home and the individual through con- 
sideration of the sources, production, distributien, 
and preparation of furniture and clothing. 

By means of: 

Observation, discussion, dramatization, picture study 
and reading. 

Drawing, painting, paper cutting and making. 

Co-operative or group projects in connection with 
doll-houses, miniature rooms and stages. 


General Technical Points 
Review handling, care and use of materials. 
Review inches. 
Teach 3 inch in connection with art and handwork. 


1 REPRESENTATION OF FORM 

A Pictorial: Representation of forms in connection 
with home life, with emphasis on PROPORTION AND 
Action. Make all rectangular objects in elevation, 
not in perspective. 

Distance will be shown by relative positions of objects 
in the picture. 

Study the effect of distance on the apparent sizes of 
any objects to be studied. 

B Paper construction: Boxes, doll-houses, booklets, 
toy furniture, etc., dolls with costumes, as actors, etc. 
Emphasize correct proportion, working from scale. 

C Modeling. 

D Weaving: with rags, yarn, etc. 

Crocheting miniature articles of dress. 
Basketry: mats, etc. 


II Cotor 
Review spectrum. 
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Teach hue, tone, tint, shade and scale. 
Teach first mode harmony. 


III DEsIcn 
Study line, space, and tone relation, space breaking, 
and mass balancing. 
Develop pattern. 
Develop design. 
Application: 
1 Decorate book cover. 
2 Border design for rug, basket, bowl, etc. 
3 Spiral design for mats. 
4 Tree cutting in silhouette for units. 
5 Mounting school work, lettering, etc. 
Repetition of simple units by stick printing. 
Light and dark patterns. 
Arrangement. 
Paper furniture in miniature room or doll house. 
Stage settings. 
Pictorial composition. 
a Space division. 
b Center of interest and distance. 
Media: °Water color, some crayons, pencil, and ink. 
White, tinted and gray papers. 


IV Art APPRECIATION 
Pictures suitable to the grade, such as: “Song of the 
Lark” —Breton; “The Knitting Lesson” —Mullet. 


Grade III Art Correlation 
(Teacher—Mrs. Neva Bailey) 


This may be classed under object drawing and nature 
drawing. 


Materials 
Manila paper. 
Crayolas. 
Common lead pencil. 
Yellow or light brown construction paper. 


Arousing Interest 


In our nature study and language conversation lessons 
we had talked about the ripening fruits. I asked them to 
bring as many kinds as they 
could. I kept a chart on the 
blackboard, naming the kind of 
fruit put on display and the 
name of the person who brought 
it. (We do this with spring 
flowers also.) 

We selected fruits we wished 
to draw. The children planned 
to use the fruit baskets to dec- 
orate above the blackboard. 

The. fruits chosen were plum, 
pear, apple and grapes. Some- 
one suggested that many fruit 
pictures contained bananas and 
oranges. We decided on the 
banana for variety. 

We bave two drawing lessons 
per week. We drew the banana 
first because of the ease with 
which the long strokes were 
made. We first discussed their 
growth, shipping and many uses. 

T demonstrated both line and 
solidity on the blackboard with 

(Continued on page 637) 
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The Clouds and Their Names III 


(Based on the International System of Clasai ication) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “ Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass, 


AvutHor’s Note To interest the child in the shape, color and 
movement of the clouds, is to provide for him a lifelong pleasure. As 
far as we know, this is the first series of talks on the Cloud Forms for 
young children. It should supplement work in geography, nature 
study and drawing. It might be used in the story hour. Or the 


lessons, together with the sketch, may be put on the blackboard_for 
sight reading periods. Striking posters in Black and white, or in sky 
and earth colors, may be based on Miss Dunbar’s sketches, to be used for 
decorative purposes. Let us bear in mind that the chief»object of these 
studies is to open the pupils’ eyes to the wonders of the ‘Cloud World 





Mares’ TAILs 


Plan just where you will locate the tails in your sky. Make the strokes lightly and where the tails 
are thicker or “whiter” go over the gray tones. To make the sky appear farther away, or back in the 
picture, take colored chalks and color the stone-wall, the hill, the figures and the tree. Use flesh tints 
for the faces, arms and legs of the figures and bright colors for their clothes. 


A Cloud Like a Tail 


One of the cloud classes has a name that is musical- 
sounding. It is Cirrus. Cirrus is a Latin name. 
So is Cumulus, the bright weather cloud. Perhaps 
five years from now you will be studying Latin. 
Then these names will mean more to you than they 
do now. 

On some days when you are cloud-gazing, you will 
notice thin flecks that look like plumes or feathers. 
These are Cirrus clouds. When these flecks spread 
out, they often fall into the form of a horse’s tail. 

Grandpa calls this spreading Cirrus cloud a ‘‘mare’s 
tail.” He will tell you to look for rain soon when you 
see a sky full of mares’ tails. Some wise persons say 
that when the tails point downward there will be no 
rain. Suppose you try to find out if they are 
right. 

Whether mares’ tails bring rain or not, they make 
a beautiful sky. O what fun to draw a blackboard 
full of these Cirri! Cirri is the name for many Cirrus 
clouds. When you study Latin, you will discover 


that nouns ending in us have only an 7 for the plural. 
Thus, Cumulus is one cloud, Cumuli is two or more 
clouds. Cirrus is one cloud, Cirri is two or more 
clouds. 

Let us talk about drawing the fairy-like Cirri. 

When you were a small child, perhaps the first 
thing you learned to draw was a square house. You 
put in four windows. You drew a door in the center, 
and added five steps, placing them in front of the door. 

The best you saved for the last. This was the 
chimney, with a trail of smoke running to the very 
edge of the blackboard. Remember how you rubbed 
the chalk in with your forefinger? 

When you draw the mares’ tails, remember that 
they are thin clouds. Notice how irregular their 
edges are. Your forefinger may help again when you 
make these irregular edges. 

Look at the drawing of our Cirri, if you choose, 
when you draw the mares’ tails. Better still, look 
at the sky every day until you find some mares’ tails. 
Then take your blackboard and crayon outdoors and 
sketch the Cirri right from the clouds themselves. 
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Second Grade Spelling by the Project Method 


Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


PELLING, in most of our schools, begins with the 
second grade; here is where the children learn to like 
to spell, or, as some of them say, “to hate it.” 

Feeling this to be true, I spent a great deal of time in 
planning ways and means by which I could create in my 
pupils a desire to learn to spell. I read numerous articles 
on spelling; observed the teaching of spelling in some of our 
city schools; and obtained from one of these schools a little 
spelling book entitled, “Words for Second Grade.” This 
book I used for some years, but never felt satisfied with the 
results obtained. 

While taking an extension course in English, I conceived 
the idea of working out a series of spelling projects for each 
month of the school year, beginning with November, the 
spelling in previous months being entirely phonetic. My 
aim is to vitalize the subject by creating a lively interest 
‘in learning to spell and having a specific use for the words 
learned. The method given in the November project for 
teaching the new words and for learning to write the sen- 
tences, was continued throughout the year. 

Some teachers may not be able to get the bird and flower 
stories suggested in the projects, but they will get other 
stories perhaps just as interesting. 

It is a good plan to make a collection of nature and other 
stories. The little book on flowers, called “ Flower Love and 
Legend,” by Katherine Beals, can be obtained from almost 
any public library. 

At the beginning of the last month of the school year, 
I gave to each child a typewritten copy of the words we 
had learned during the year. On Friday of each week we 
have a “Spelling Bee” and those who are not spelled down 
have a gold star placed at the head of their list of words. 
In the second “Spelling Bee’ for the month, sixty-two per 
cent of the children remained standing throughout the 
spelling of 190 words, which comprised our list. 

I trust that these little spelling projects may help other 
second primary teachers to solve the spelling problem, to 
interest the children in health, people and nature, and to 
provide interesting and profitable hand-work for each month. 
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A Pilgrim Spelling Project 


While we were talking of the Pilgrims in our English 
lessons and building up the story on the sand-table, I made 
a little book of the Pilgrims, drawing and coloring the 
back of the booklet to represent a log cabin and cutting 
leaves for the booklet in this shape. On each page I pasted 
a picture to illustrate some part of the story of the Pilgrims. 
I presented the project as follows: 


Would you like, boys and girls, to write a little story of 
the Pilgrims in a book like this? (Show sample book.) 


First Page 


If we write a book, of course we shall have to spell some 
hard words. Can you do it? Very well, on our first page 
we will paste a little church and write the story of the 
Pilgrims leaving England. By questioning, we developed 
the following sentences: 


The Pilgrims were not happy. 
They wanted their own church. 
The King said, “No.” 

The Pilgrims sailed away. 


The children had to learn to spell and write all the words 
needed for the first page, as this was almost the beginning 
of their written vocabulary. 


Plan for Teaching the Lesson 


Each day I wrote on the blackboard three new words, 
after we had learned ten words, we dropped the three oldest 
ones; thus spelling three new and seven review words each 
day. The words which were to be capitalized were so 
written. 

In studying the words, I uncovered one word at a time. 
The children visualized the word. I then erased it and 
they wrote it at their seats. After looking at the word, as 
written by a number of pupils. I rewrote it on the board 
and had them look carefully to see if they had written it 
correctly. We continued this until all the new words had 
been studied. We then visualized the review words, after 
which we played a spelling game or I erased three words 
at a time from the board and called on different pupils to 
spell them in the order in which they were erased. I con- 
tinued this until all the words were erased. 

On account of a lack of board space for the number of 
pupils in the room, I had the class divided into three sec- 
tions. One section at a time worked at the board, the other 
sections doing the same work at their seats. I pronounced 
three or four words for the class to write and, after spelling 
them for correction, I dictated one or two sentences. The 
children making no mistakes marked their work one hundred 
per cent. 

At another period during the day I dictated all of the 
words and one or two sentences which were written on their 
regular spelling papers. 

In writing the sentences the children learned to use capita] 
letters and punctuation marks. 


Second Page 


Picture of a windmill. 
Sentences 

They came to Holland. 

Holland is low. 

The people are Dutch. 

The Pilgrims left Holland. 
New Words 

Holland left 


low people Dutch came. 


Third Page 


Picture of the Mayflower. 
Sentences 
They sailed for America. 
Their ship was the Mayflower. 
A little baby was born. 
New words 
Mayflower born America 


ship baby. 


Fourth Page 
Picture of Plymouth Rock. 





Sentences 
They landed on a big rock. 
The day was cold. 

Snow was on the ground. 

New words 
landed cold ground rock 


Fifth Page 


Picture of the Pilgrims. 
Sentences 

The Pilgrims were good. 

They were brave. 


They wanted good homes. 


New words 


good homes brave 


Sixth Page 


Pictures of a log cabin. 
Sentences 


The Pilgrims cut down trees. 


They bulit log cabins. 

The winter was cold. 
New words 

Down built 


Seventh Page 
Picture of Indians. 
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winter trees 


snow day 


cabins log 





Sentences 
The Indians came to see them. 
The Indians said, ‘‘ Welcome.” 
They were kind to them. 

New words 


Indians kind Welcome them 


Eighth Page 
Picture of corn and pumpkins. 
Sentences 
Spring came. 
They planted corn. 
They had plenty for winter. 
New words 
Spring corn planted 


winter plenty 


Ninth Page 
Picture of a turkey. 
Sentences 
They had a Thanksgiving Day. 
The Indians came. 
The Pilgrims said, “Thank you,” to God. 


When the little booklets were finished, the children were 
very proud of them and I was much pleased with the good 
work done and the interest sustained throughout the project. 


A Patriotic Blackboard Border 


Marion V. Seavey, New Hampshire 


As a critic teacher in Grade I and Kindergarten at the 
Plymouth Normal School, Plymouth, New Hampshire, I 
have found this blackboard border and the verses very 
helpful in connection with teaching citizenship. The verses 


are original, but the patterns were taken from the “Cut-Out 
Book,” by Ruth O. Dyer, published by A. Flanagan 
Company and used with their permission. They are en- 
larged to the size best adapted for the blackboard border. 


























We Are All 


A real good citizen is well, 
He keeps the health rules, you 


can tell. 


He helps his country, too, you 


see, 


By being as well as he can be. Is the very best way for me 
and you. 








Good Little Citizens 


Responsibility! 


word! 


in Grade One 


Such a big A good American loves his 
flag, 


But its meaning we have often With a love that is fond and 


heard. 


true. 


To do the thing we ought todo, He is brave and kind 


like a soldier lad, 
For his own red, white and 
blue. 
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Reading via Mother 
Goose 


Mabel Louise La Roche, Saskatchewan 



























Be blessed if I can discover what the principal finds 
to recommend so highly in the nursery rhyme method 

of teaching reading.” The Very Young Teacher 
draped herself wearily over Miss Morrison’s desk and pre- 
pared to amplify her opening remark by a more detailed 
account of her tribulations. ‘He seemed so keen on old 
Mother Goose that, to get in right with him, I set out to 
teach ‘Hi-diddle-diddle.’ I’ve worked like a slave on that 
old rhyme for a week now and the only words in it that the 
children know, beyond a shadow of a doubt, are ‘Hi-diddle’ 
and ‘cat.’ And they knew ‘cat’ before.” 

“Tt may be,” suggested Miss Morrison, with a twinkle, 
“that you didn’t happen on a very good way of teaching it. 
The principal himself isn’t any more keen on the nursery 
rhymes than I am now, for I find that, given the same time 
and the same children, I can teach thoroughly three times 
as many words as by the ordinary word and sentence meth- 
od. When I first started in, however, I felt just as you 
do about it. But Experience is an excellent teacher and 
it took more than one week of failure before I worked out 
the plan that I now follow.” 

“O, if you’d only tell me how you do it!” pleaded the 
Very Young Teacher. “I know I’m a beast trying to steal 
the secrets of the profession from others who have had to 
dig them out for themselves, but—”’ her voice trailed off 
wistfully. 

“Why, to be sure!” assented Miss Morrison heartily. 
“Anyone is welcome to any points I can give and, by the 
same token, I feel free to go to others myself for help. 
So just prepare you now to listen to words of wisdom from 
Miss Has-Been-There-Herself. Miss Muffet will do as 
well as any for an illustration, and we’ll consider it step by 
step, in logical order. We must have an aim, of course, or 
we won’t be running true to pedagogical form. 

“My aims are always very simple and immediate. In 
this case, they would be: 

“1 Arouse in the child a desire to read. 

“2 To teach the words and phrases of ‘Little Miss 
Muffet’ with the idea of making the child independent in 
the reading of any story containing those words. 

“Let us pre-suppose Jack Horner and about fifty other 
words to have been previously taught.” 


Preparation 


1 A picture of Miss Muffet drawn on the board. 

2 The rhyme printed near the picture. 

3 A list of words in colors from the rhyme, to be taught 
in the first lesson. 

4 Perception cards, each bearing one word or phrase in 





























the list. These will be: 
| Sat | Little | | on a tuffet | 
| Miss Muffet | Eating | 
curds and whey | | some 7 















Steps in Teaching 


Step I—Telling of an original story to arouse the child’s 
interest provide an emotional foundation, and to awaken 
in the child a desire to read the poem. 


The Story 


Once there was a little girl just about as big as Nellie here. 
with yellow hair and blue eyes, just like Nellie’s. (Uncon- 
scious growth of an inch in height and chest measure on the 
part of a naturally indifferent Nellie.) But this little girl 
was different from Nellie in one way. She wasn’t very 
brave. She was always getting frightened by something. 
Once she went to ber grandfather’s farm for a visit. The 
first day her cousin Tom took her with him when he went 
to the pasture for the cows, and when she saw them she 
just screamed and screamed and ran back home as fast as 
ever she could. Then her grandpa took her with him out 
to feed the pigs and she yelled when she saw them. She even 
yelled at the sight of the mother hen when her grandma took 
her with her when she went out to feed the chickens. 

One day she was out swinging under the apple tree and 
her grandma brought her out something nice to eat. What 
do you suppose it was? No, not icecream. It was a bowl 
of delicious curds and whey, something she liked better than 
most of you like ice cream. 

The little girl said, ““O goody!’’ when she saw it and 
then, “Thank you, grandma dear,” for, of course, she was 
a polite little girl. She sat down on a tuffet to eat her curds 
and whey. Did you ever see a tuffet? It’s a little three- 
legged stool like this (draw one on the board). Well, she 
hadn’t eaten more than three bites of her curds and whey, 
when a great black spider swung down beside her, spinning 
his web. What do you suppose she did? Yes, she just 
screamed as loud as she could. She threw her bowl of curds 
and whey right down on the ground and ran like a wild 
thing to her grandma. You wouldn’t have done anything 
like that, would you, Nellie? Of course, they all laughed 
at her for being such a coward—afraid of a poor little spider. 
Her grandma drew her picture. Here it is (rolling up the 
curtain covering that part of the board) and wrote this 
little verse about her. 


Step II]—Teacher reads the rhyme, indicating with one 
sweep of the pointer each line as she reads it. (The children 
are delighted upon recognizing an old friend which most of 
them know by heart.) 

Step I1I—Questions to be answered by the children, each 
question designed to bring forth a certain line of the rhyme 
in response. 


1 Who was this little girl? 
Ans. (The entire class pointing and reading) Little 
Miss Muffet. 
2 Where did she sit? 
Ans. She sat on a tuffet. 
What was she doing? 
Ans. Eating some curds and whey. 
What happened then? 
Ans. There came a great spider. 
What did he do? 
Ans. And sat down beside her. 
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6 And what did he do then? 
Ans. And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


Ans. Individual reading of the rhyme, the teacher with 
the pointer and the entire class indicating each line as the 
child reads. (The object of this pointing being to help focus 
the child’s eyes and attention on the exact words or phrases 
being read.) 

Step V—Breaking up of the story into its elements, by 
finding certain words or phrases, using not more than the 
first three lines in one lesson. 

Teacher Point out and read to yourselves and stop when 
you get to “on a tuffet.” Now, who can find “on a tuffet” 
over here in this apple tree where Miss Muffet was swinging? 
That’s fine, Donald. Now read to yourselves and stop at 


“eating.” Find “eating’’ in the apple tree. Show me 
“on a tuffet” again. Now “eating.” Read again and 
step at “Sat.” 


Continue in this way till all the words and phrases in the 
first three lines have been located and recognized. 

Step VI—This step is a thorough drill on the words and 
phrases in the Jist. Make it a rousing drill. Use the per- 
ception cards and work in as much variety as possible. 
Part of the drill, at least, should be in the form of some 
game. In case of doubt or uncertainty, never tell the child 
the word. Have him go back to the rhyme and read to 
himself from memory till he finds the word he failed on. 
This is one of the great advantages of the nursery rhyme; 
the child can help himself and thus become independent. 

Step VII—Putting into practical use the vocabulary just 
gained. This step shows the teacher whether or not her 
teaching has been thorough in StepsI to VI. It has to do 
with the reading of original stories containing the newly- 
learned words. I have the children turn their backs while 
I print the story rapidly on the board. This gives a brief 
interval of anticipation that adds greatly to the interest, 
insures mental concentration when they are allowed to turn 
around and see the story, and trains them to see by wholes 
rather than parts. I have them read it to themselves and 
then tell it to me, meanwhile leading any child who is in 
doubt to look to the rhyme itself to put him straight. 

These adapted stories may be: 


Jack sat on a tuffet. 

He was eating curds and whey. 

Miss Muffet sat in the corner. 

She was eating some Christmas pie. 

She pulled out a big red plum. 

What a great girl Miss Muffet is! 

Jack Horner gave Miss Muffet some curds and whey. 
Miss Muffet gave Jack the plum. 
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A bright class can finish Miss Muffet in two such lessons 
as this, but where the intelligence is more limited, it may 
take anywhere from three to five. Even at, that, I have 
yet to find any quicker or more enjoyable way for children 
to learn to read. 

Nursery rhymes appeal so essentially to the child’s 
interest. They tell a story, provide action, lend them- 
selves admirably to dramatization, are short and to the 
point, and are full of musicandrhythm. The children greet 
each with enthusiasm, for are they not old friends? 





Progressive Stories 


Mrs. A. J. Mitchelson, Georgia 


For the past three years I have been dedicating one small 
blackboard in my first grade room to a blackboard story. 
This is the first thing at which the children look when 
they come in the morning. They never tire of it and are so 
interested in seeing the story and picture “grow.” Of 
course, the stories used during the first semester are very 
simple. I use these little illustrated stories in teaching 
hygiene, history, geography, etc; the children love it— 
and so do I. 

I call these “Progressive Stories.” First, I put one 
drawing on the board, using colored crayon, i.¢., those 
numbered 1 in picture below, then I write a story 
similar to this: 


“Quack, quack, Baby Duck,” said Mrs. Duck. 

“Don’t swim too near my fish line. You will frighten 
away the fish. 

Why didn’t you wear your hat? 

I am afraid you will be too hot. 

I wish the fish would bite. 

I want fish for dinner. 

I hear someone coming. 

Can you see who it is?” 


After the story has been read and enjoyed, I give my 
word and phrase drills. Pointing to a group of words, as 
“for dinner,” “Why didn’t you,” “I am afraid,” etc. 
I call on some child to tell what the words say. They like 
a drill given this way. To vary, sometimes, I let a child 
point. 

The second day I erase the story, leaving the picture 
and add the objects numbered 2 and my story reads as 
follows: 

(Continued on page 638) 
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New Self=-Teaching Seat-Work Materials 


To Help You Solve Your Problem of Curricular Construction 





ACTION WORD SILHOUETTE 
POSTERS — NO. 2102. Primary 
Grades. Twenty-four illustrations 
of “March, y  — =~ 

“Skip,” etc., printed on 9x i2 
inch cards for word teaching and 
room decoration $0.50 





MIXED SENTENCES—NO. 2125 
and 2126. From Thorndike’s Word 
List. Pupil rearranges group of 
words to make complete sentences. 
320 sentences on 16 cards, 6x9 
inches. Two sets, each... .$0.40 


DEVELOPING SENTENCE SENSE—NO. 2121 
Grades 2,3 and 4. Consists of 136 groups of words to be 
classified by pupils as to complete or denne sen- 
tences. $0.40 


TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 and 
3. Picture stories to read, draw and color, with stories 
leading up to incompleted part of each drawing. 128 
pic tures 6x 9 inches. Enough material for —_ lessons 
ee ST Se ae . $0.50 


RIDDLES TO READ AND DRAW—NO. 2059. 
Grades 2 and 3. 32 cards, each containing one riddle 
based on interesting facts familiar to puyil. He reads 
and draws the answer in colors. .. $0.30 


March 


No. 2102 
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No. 2071 No. 2067 


THE TOY STORE —NO. 2071. Grades 2 and 3. Set 
contains 150 tateresting problems in buying toys from 
pictured shelves of Toy Store. Seeillustration.... $0.40 


THE GROCERY STORE—NO. 
4. Similar to the Toy Store .. 


20357. Grades 3 an] 
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No. 2106 No. 2099 


LEARNING TO MULTIPLY AND CARRY—NO. 
2106. By Garry Cleveland Myers. Grades 3 and 4. 
Includes 400 exercises to prepare pupils to “carry” in 
multiplication. . $0.40 


DIVISION WITH A REMAINDER—NO. 2099. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers. Grades 3 and 4. Includes 
400 exercises to prepare pupils to carry remainders in 
division. $0.40 


READING AND WRITING NUMBERS—NO. 2072. 
By Garry Cleveland Myers. Grades 3 and 4. Self- 
teaching from samples, also self-testing. With this set 
the average child learns to read and write large numbers 
without help from teacher. ................... $0 











NOTE: We also publish a similar set for Grades 3 and 
No. 2073 $0.40 


4 on “ Reading and Writing Decimals.” 

















No. 2075 No. 2094 
THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 2 and 3. 


Similar to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above. 128 pictures 
6xQ inches. Includes am material for eight lessons 
in aclass of 16 pupils. Seeillustration........... $0.50 


THE FOXY SQUIRREL—NO. 2094. Grades 2 and 3. 
Silent reading stories containing instructions for coloring 
and completing the drawin 160 drawings of 10 small 
—- and birds. Enoug ‘for 8 lessons in class of 16 
CES txssrdnekehcdeSaahaiaaetdssesahacenme 


NEW STENCILS AND SILHOUETTES—NOS 2015 

nd 2084. Gradel. No. 2015 includes elephant, camel, 
dog, buffalo, cow, pig, rhinoceros, horse, bear, rabbit, 
donkey and lion. No. 2084 includes kitten, turtle, lamb, 
rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, squirrel. pigeon and 
swan. Size5%x7 inches. Includes both parts of card 
after cutting, or 24 outlinesinall. Seeillustration. $0.25 

















No. 2127—Autumn 


NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE 
FOUR SEASONS—NO. 2127. A brand new and beauti- 
ful color decoration for the schoolroom which pupils make 
up themselves under the direction of the teacher. 

excellent class project for Ist, 2nd and 3rd Grades. 
Consists of four colored poster paper panels, size 12 x 36 
inches, on which are printed Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter backgrounds. White cards with figures of 
chil ren, snowman, dog, etc., printed on separate sheets, 
are to be cut out by pupils, po rae and pasted in correct 
positions on the background Ss. hen completed, this 
project makes a striking and attractive wall decoration 


























twelve feet long. Complete .................. 
1 am going fishing. 
1 put a worm on my hook. ams 
Then I throw my line into je ined over Go atte 
the water. rapes 
Soon I have a bite and bese ie won a 
pull up a fish. Print me" ACK BR NIMALE 
No. 2070 No, 2076 
CHILD DRAMATIZATION—NO. 2070. Set of 32 


dramatizatiors on Cards 9 x 12 inches, each card con- 
taining two brief ten to twenty-word life episodes. 
Teacher holds cards before class, pupils read, then act 
out the story. $0.40 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES TO READ—DRAW— 
COLOR—NO. 2076. Grades 1 and 2. 32 cards giving 
instructions in free hand drawing projects. Teaches 
pupil to read, stimulates imagination. .......... 

FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 par 3. 
Similar to Teddy Bear Parade. Self-teaching because 
ctild draws only as a means to express what he reads. 
128 pictures 6 x9 inches. Enough material for eight 
lessons in class of 16 pupils. Seeillustration. 0.50 
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No. 2064 No. 2065 


ic | yg ORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
—NO. 2065. For Primary Grades. Teaches children 
to use scissors and paste. Mother Goose characters 
printed in black outline on 9 x 12 inch mounting paper. 
Sections of each picture on separate brilliant sheets 
colored paper to be cut apart and pasted on rane 
outlines according to instructions. $0.50 
MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR—NO. 2064. 
For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of Mother Goose 
characters 9 x 12 inches (same drawing as used in above) 
printed on white drawing paper for crayon or water 
coloring, according to directions. .............. $0.35 
CLARA BURD SEATWORK PICTURES—Printed 
in seven colors, size 344x 5 inches. Ten sets with 
gestions for innumerable uses in Seatwork, Silent Read- 
ing, Booklet Making, Composition, etc. 12 pictures in 
each set. Write for descriptive circular. Per set. $0.30 
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PRIMARY READING—NO. 2028. Grades 1 and 2. 
Six 9 x 12 inch color cards with drawings of good things 
to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name of each 
printed below on cut-out tab to placed under corre- 
sponding pictures. See illustration. ........... $0.60 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—Made up similar toNo.2028 
above, but for purpose of Primary number work. No. 
2026 Addition, No 2032 Subtraction, No. 2033 Multtipli- 
cation, No. 2034 Division. See illustration. Four sets, 
ME <>. donot ao ick ommdated ade emaeeeeies $0.60 
TOYS TO CONSTRUCT—NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 3. 
Sixteen simple construction projects with scissors, paper 
and paste, rulers and crayons. To follow printed in- 
IS, oh hs CeCe ea anaae bie ae ed $0.30 
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The HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 2041 E. Zist St., Cleweland 





WORD CLASSIFYING—NO. 2074 
Grades 2, 3 and 4. Self-teaching 
from ae stories. Pupil 
to select and group lists of words 
after reading stories. ..... $0.40 


THOUGHT eg AND 
ANSWERS— Grades 1 
and 2. 8new a ~~ ™ thought 
question cards with answers to be 
properly placed by pupil. .. $0.40 
HARTER’S RIDDLES—NO. 2007. 
Grades 1 and 2. Sixteen identical = —_ 
cards for twelve real conundrums No. 2074 

and answers to match. Answers to be cut apart oat 
placed in proper question blanks. ............. $0.30 

CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO. 2008. Grades 2 and 3. 
Eight cards, 9 x 12 inches. 288 words to classify under 
twenty- four classifications, such as months of the year, 
occupations, parts of the body, etc. ............ $0.40 
PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES—NO. 2024. 
Primary Grades. Sixteen identical cards with pictures of 
36 objects familiar to each pupil, name of each object 
printed in clear type. Names and pictures to be cut 
NE EE SD 8-6 sao ccs dn ar otadencduces $0.40 
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No. 2098 


MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES—NO. 2098. Grades 
1 and 2. 32 Silhouettes on cards 9x 12 inches, with 
rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, to be arranged 
in proper sequence by pupil. $0.40 

DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES—NO. 2004. Grades 
1,2and 3. Similar to our No. 2098 described above, but 
including silhouettes of animals, birds, fish, etc., instead 
of Mother Goose characters. See illustration. Sen- 
tences are to be cut up and placed by the — at the 
side of the proper picture, according to context.... $0.40 


No. 2004 
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No. 2086 No. 2096 


STORY STARTERS—NOS. 2086 and 2087. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. Grades 4, 5 and 6. Highly 
motivated Silent Reading. The pupil learns by copying 
sentences and writing his own version of the climax of 
the story. Two sets, each $0.40 


WHAT HAPPENED STORIES—NOS. 2096 aad 2097. 
Grades 3 and 4. Two sets of 32 stories — on 4% 
x6 inch cards. Interesting Silent Reading Stories of 
children’s experiences. Two sets, each ........ $0.40 


SENTENCE ARRANGEMENT—NO. 2068. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. Grades 3, 4 and 5. Each of 
16 cards contains a five to nine sentence paragraph with 
sentences in mixed orders. Pupils to rearrange and give 
Ss WG i 55 oc 560 sanesecceentesenteb ston $0.40 


PUPILS’ FUNNY 
PAGES—NOS. 2113, 
2114and 2115. Grades 
2 and 3. Three sets 
of refined newspaper 
comics. On cards 6 x 
9 inches, four to six }' 
colored illustrations 
on each card with 
funny stories. Three 
sets,each . $0.40 
Same as above, but 
without printed sto 
ries. No. 2116 Grades 
3,40r5 No. 2113 


SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY—By Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, Ph.D. For Primary Grades. See illus- 
tration. Pictures and words on.one side of cards, words 
only on other side. Words taken chiefly from Thorn- 
dike’s list. Includes complete instructions for use. No. 

— No. 2109, No. 2110, No. 2111, No. 2112. wee 
CD setae bah ON ROR EASD ETN ERD SSO ORORS 0 


DOMINO FIGURE COMBINATIONS—NO. 2000. 
Grades 1 and 2. Provides drill in recognition and com- 
binations of all numbers to ten. Sheet of domino cards 
and sheet of figure combination cards constitute set for 
one style. Pupilslay cards in series according to com- 
ND ities dunes 6405 ChE ea Rakeeaee eos $0.40 
ELLIPTICAL STORIES—NO. 2002. Grades 1, 2 and 
3. Eight cards 9 x 12, each card having interesting el- 
lipical story. Missing phrases to be placed in proper 
blank space by pupil to complete meaning of story. $0.4 U 
DEALERS: 
KLIPTO LOOSE LEAF ae. SCH. =. co 
CoO Minneapolis, Minn 
| MISSOURI STORE CO. 
Columbia, Mo. 
































Mason City, Iowa 
LATTA, INC., J. S. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa NORTHERN SCH. SUP 
Huntington, W. Va. CO., Fargo, N. Dak. 
Memphis, Tenn. m. ae SUP. Co., 
| inneapolis, Minn. 
= ~— |OKLA. ED. SUP. CO. 
— | Oklahoma City, Okla 
MARSTON, O. B. & CO. | | OLANDER £0. J. FRED 
Phoeniz, Arizona 
McNEIL CO., THE | OMAHA’ SCH. PSUR. co. 
Phoenix, Arizona Omaha, Neb. 




















HELPS and SUPPLIES for BUSY TEACHERS 








The Great Cross Country Automobile Race 
3600 








AUTOS FOR CONTEST 
SETWEEN TWO GiIDES 
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THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS—Just the thing Teachers 
need in every class and every subject to stimulate and maintain pupils’ interest in every subject, class work, studies, 
deportment, attendance, punctuality, etc. Excellent for school and church campaigns of all kinds ; 

EASY TO USE—for instance, divide class into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race. Start both cars at New 
York. Ifthe red team averages 100 percent the first day, advance the red car 800 miles on the track. Ifthe blue team 
averages 75 per cent, advance the blue car only 600 miles. Move cars along as race progresses, and you find increased 
excitement and interest among the children towards the close of the race. Set also includes 100 tickets as shown good 
for rides in per cent cars and with pins for moving cars along tracks. Full instruction with each set. Size 22 x 28 inches, 
printed in colors on heavy cardboard. Ten racing cars with each set. Write for descriptive circular. Price per set, 


complete with instructions, postpaid ............ couawa 


HELPFUL HINTS 

FOR TEACHERS 
A brand new Harter series 
that saves time and mon- 
ey for you—no more leaf- 
ing over untold numbers 
of Educational Maga- 
zines for new ideas—no 
more expensive books to 
buy. Now you can select 
only those subjects which 
exactly fit your require- 
ments—and apply the 
best thought of practical 
educators and intelligent 
teachers to every one of 
your own problems—at a 
surprisingly low cost. 
The Helpful Hints for 
Teachers Series contains 
aa . hundreds of up-to-the 
minute inspirational, practical suggestions for class work. 
Each subject presented in four page pamphlet, live subject 
matter. Only 5 cents y copy. - 
The titles listed are indicative of the great variety and 
scope of this new series. Write for complete list. — 
122—Combining Silent and Oral Reading; 147—Whis- 
pering, Its Causes and Its Remedy; 154—History and 
Geography Games; 162—Ideas for Second Grade; 169— 
Teaching Morals and Manners; 211—The First Day of 
School; 222—A History Guessing Game; 263—Sugges- 
tions for a Humpty-Dumpty Easter Party; 285—Paper 
Folding for Rainy a 289—Twenty Arithmetic De- 
vices; 309—Twenty Silent Reading Helps; 313—Pleasant 
Decorations for Every Month; 316—Beginners’ Number 
Work Devices; 323—Six New Spelling Games; 338— 
Self-improvement for Every Teacher; 341—Thirty Ideas 
for Primary Teaching; 346—The Years’ Blackboard Cal- 
endars; 347—Our Dramatized Grammar Lessons; 
‘How to Tell Time”; 351—Practical ning Exercises; 
352—Home Made Busy Work Material; 355—Thirty 
Seat Work Hints; 356—Arithmetic Chart, Schemes and 
Games; 360—History and yy Through Citizen- 
ship; 361—6th, 7th and 8th Grade Arithmetic; 362— 
‘*Home-building” Project; 363—Fruitful Field Recita- 
tion; 364—Sixteen Sand Table Projects; 369—Outlines 
that Save Time; 373—Silent Reading Tests and Ques- 
tions; 375—Sixteen Schoolroom Decorations; 376—Pri- 
mary Nature Study; 379—Ninety-five Seatwork Sugges- 
tions; 380—The How and Why of Story Telling; 381— 
Number Games and Projects; 385—Primary Penmanship 
Hints; 386—Fun for Little Fingers; 389—Teaching Oral 
Composition. 
Price only 5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 











HISTURY AND CEOCRAPHY GAMES 
a Se . 














premium at once. 





inal script. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast Modeling Clay. 
100 pencils. h 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ Pantographs. 100 
pencils. 
PREMIUM NO.8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 60 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs.” 100 pencils. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY C 


SANFORD CO., MORRIS 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
SCRANTOM’S, INC. 
Rochester, New York 
SHERIDAN SCH. SUP. 
CO., Greenwood, S. C 


PREDMORE, WM. 
Rocheser, N. Y. 
PHILIPPINE DIST. 
Ilollo, Philippine Islands 
ROBERTS CO.., F. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. We send 
correct number of good pencils for your pupils to sell at 5 cts. 
each. Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the 


e 
PREMIUM NO. 1—American flag. 3x 5 ft. (See 
Premium No. 12) 50 pencils. é : 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil sharpener. 50 pencils. | 
PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Independence. Orig- 


poeeeserevienedes ‘ one $1.00 





WEED PAINTING AND DECORATING OUTFITS 
For weed painting, candle decoration and general artcraft 
work, with bronzing liquid, brushes and brilliant color 
powders, for producing beautiful Metallic effects on weeds, 
dried leaves and plants, “ Dripped Candles,” and for pro- 
ducing fancy chinaware or glassware. Full instructions 
in booklet enclosed with each Pastel Outit. 

No. 14 Outfit, 14 brilliant colors per box........ $1.50 
No. 24 Outfit, 24 brilliant colors per box........$2.50 


NEW SEATWORK CATALOG 
See opposite page. For full Description of Harter’s new 
Self-teaching Seatwork materials send coupon below. 


HARTER’S BOOK SUPPORTS 
Used by teachers and students. Substantial, serviceable. 
In two finishes, black and olive green enamel. Price, 
each, $0.20; per pair, $0.35. 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
8x8 inches. gee f 7 rows. each ten seats deep. 
Made of pocketed, reinforced pressboard. Each. .35 cts. 


CALL BELLS 


Loud, clear tone, nickel plated................- 40 cts 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Boston Sharpener ............ reaeen askin ded $1.10 
Chicago SRASPORGE 2.00. ccccccecccccccesesesecs 1.15 
Gt IN ose iccnsdedesecsscncesecessve BD 
SEX BOOKS 
SEE 5 n.cescraneenenn seats Lerten ein eisianl $1.35 
ees eed Cee ewneee es eraaenees ee 1.35 
i , CE cnn as cs engedseeneseeeteesse .65 
THE WOMAN OF PORTY .....cccccccccccces 1.35 
Preparing FOR WOMANHOOD............... 1.35 





PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies “Supplementary Clas- 
sics.” 100 pencils. ; 
PREMIUM NO.12. American Flag, 5 x 8 ft. 100 


ncils. 
PREMIUM NO. 14—School room pictures, your choice 
of any of the attractive pictures listed in our new Teach- 
ers’ Catalog. 50 pencils. 

2041 E. 71st St. 
* CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ST. PAUL BK. & STA. CO. | VIRGINIA SCH.SUP. CO. 

St. Paul, Minn. Richmond, Virginia 

SUPERIOR SCH. SUP. | WESTERNSCH.SUP.CO. 

CO., Kansas City, Mo. Yankton, S. Dak. 
ULBRICH CO., OTTO WILLIAMS STA. CO. 





WEBER CO. THE C. F., Phoenix, Arizona San Francisco. Cal 


Buffalo, N. Y Minneapolis. Minn. 





TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 
All of the little things needed by every teacher from day 
to day, in a strong, neat box. Includes Assorted Rubber 
Bands, Paste, Eraser (Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb 
Tacks, Blue Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Bencil Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value $1.45. 
Our price only $1.10. 


GUMMED STARS 
Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, Green 
or Blue. 100 of color to box. Per box, 
12 cts.; 3 boxes .... 30 cts. 


. DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish foundation 
for§quick. accurate, instructive classwork in geography 
and history. Made in convenient sizes for desk work, 
none smaller than 8 x 10 inches, good quality heavy draw- 
ing paper, surface takes water colors or crayons readily. 
Showing latest geographical discoveries and boundary 
changes. For all countries and states. Any 25, 25 cts. 
Per 100 .. ; 90 cts 





MERIT CARDS 


Exchange five of them 
for Five merit Card; five 
merit can be exchanged 
for 25 merit and these for 
100 merit. Then comes 
Certificate of Honor. 
One Merit Card, per 

I trie : 20 cts. 

















Five Merit Card, per 100 : 30 cts 
I'wenty-five Merit Card, perdoz .. 15 cts 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz... 20 cts 
Certificate of Honor, per doz..... 25 cts 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in loose leaf 
sheets.... 15 


Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100 ; 10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 100...... .20 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in. tube, NO. 640 15 


Schoolroom Thermometer, guaranteed accurate, No. 
1402 : 75 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10 ft. long, 
20 inches wide 25 
Desk Pad with,blotting paper, 19 x 24 


HOLIDAY HELPS AND EVERYDAY EXERCISES 
Published October 1, 1995 


A brand new and thor- 
oughly practical teachers’ 
handbook of Better Ev- HOLIDAY 


eryday Educational En 

tertainments and Holiday HELPS , 
Helps for all Elementary 
Grades. r 
Partial contents:—Com- 
plete suggestions for the 
entire school year, such 
as Everyday Opening and 
Closing Exercises, Safety 
Exercises, Songs, Quota- 
tions, Memory Gems,Flag 
Salute and Pledge, Hal- 
lowe’en Exercises,Colum 
bus Day, Fire Prevention 
Day, and Song, “Watch 
Out”. 


25 
we 
75 














Thanksgiving, Armistice 
Day Suggestions 
Christmas Material, Recitations, Songs, Carols, Hymns, 
Quotations, New Year Material, Greetings, Thrift 
Exercises. 
Washington’s and Lincola’s Birthdays, Valentine Day 
Exercises, Games. 
Material for Spring, Birthday Greetings, Cards of 
Friendship, Quotations, The May Queen Story for Drama- 
tization, Memorial Day Exercises, Pantomimes. 
Vacation Exercises, Flag Day, Material for Rainy After- 
noons or Rest Periods. 
Wee GE eticaness ekiesteuccietwenaseekiaed 
JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in sections to be cut 
out and jointed, making movable 
toys. Size, 7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Per set. No. 
6050 





SECTIONAL ANIMALS OR 
BIRDS 


In natural colors. Cut into strips. 
Teacher may cut them into small- 
er parts. 

No. 8003—Set of 6 Animals in box 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in box................. 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS—Per Dozen 


NIMALS 





No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished blades. ..... $1.15 
No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4inch............ 1.85 
No 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4inch............. 1.85 


| To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2041 E. 71st St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to me 
| without charge.: 
| =) —— een and Silent Reading catalog-circular. 
ree 
l =) Te list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. 
‘ree) 
© —Free Pantograph folder, which describes an easy way 
to make large blackboard or desk maps. drawings, 
pictures, and decorations. 
© —Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments 
for every grade. (Free) 
© Harter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and 
illustrates hundreds of good things that every teach- 
er needs. (Free) 
NA 
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Primary Education for November, 1926 


Harvest Home 


ENGLISH PLAY SONG 


Sow, Sow the 


- ing grain, 
—_ 





*All rights reserved. 


Guard, guard, the springing grain, 

Rising green from earth again! 

Guard, guard, the springing grain 
For the harvest home. 


shin - ing grain, 


"CHAS. E. BOYD 


Heav’n will send it sun and_ rain. 


the 


har - vest 





Reap, reap, the ripened grain, 

Let no golden sheaf remain! 

Reap, reap, the ripened grain 
For the barvest home. 


The Pilgrims in America 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


This little play was written as a class exercise by the fourth grade 
pupils and used in their Thanksgiving program. 


CHARACTERS 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
CapTAIN MILEs STANDISH 
ELDER BREWSTER 
Mr. CHILTON 
Mr. MULLENS 


Mrs. MULLENS 
Mrs. WHITE 
Mrs. Hopkins 
Mrs. BREWSTER 
Mary CHILTON 


Mr. ALDEN Love BREWSTER 
SyVANTO WRESTLING BREWSTER 
MASSASOIT PRISCILLA MULLENS 
INDIANS DeEstRE MINTER 


Mary ALLERTON 
Act I 


Governor Bradford This is a cold country. We must 
build homes as quickly as we can. The people had com- 
fortable homes in England. They will be sick if they do 
not have warm homes. 

Elder Brewster Many of the people are too sick now 
to help build houses. The food is scarce and it is a long 
time until the harvest. We must have faith that God will 
care for us during the winter. Captain Standish, do you 
think that we are in much danger from the Indians? 

Captain Standish Ido not think we are in much danger. 
The Indians are afraid of our guns. I shall watch carefully 
that they do not come near us. 


Act II 


Mr. Chilton I am very glad that spring is here. We 


had a hard winter. 
lived through it. 

Mr. Mullens I think we shall have a good harvest. 
We have worked hard to clear the land. Now we shall 
plant the corn. 


We must be thankful that so many 


(Squanto enters.) 


Squanto Welcome, Englishmen! 

All Welcome! 

Squanto If you want your corn to grow well, put a dead 
fish in each hill. 

Mr. Alden That is a fine suggestion. We shall do 
that. When the harvest is gathered, we shall have a feast 
and invite the Indians. 


Act III 


Mrs. Mullens I have sent the children to gather clams 
and nuts. Now, I shall make a nice cake for the feast. 
This feast makes me think of the feasts we had in England. 
It has been a long time since we have had a feast. 

Mrs. Brewster The men have brought wild turkeys and 
deer from the forest. We shall roast them over a big fire. 
Do you think the Indians will like our food? 

Mrs. Hopkins I’m sure they will like it, although it 
may not be cooked as they cook their food. I am making 
many pumpkin pies, because I am sure they have never 
tasted them. 

Mrs. White It won’t be a feast without pudding and 
cranberries. I’ll get them ready. 


Primary Education for November, 1925 


(Children enter.) 


Mary Chilton Here are the clams and nuts. 

Wrestling Brewster I think there are enough for the 
Indians and for us, too. 

Desire Minter I can hardly wait to see how the Indians 
act. 


(Governor Bradford enters.) 


Governor Bradford The Indians are coming. 
enter.) Welcome, Indians! 


(Indians 
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Massasoit We are glad to come to your feast. We 
have brought a surprise for the children. Squanto, show 
it to them. 


(Squanto pours out popcorn.) 


Children What is it? 
like it. 

Massasoit It is popcorn. 

Governor Bradford ‘The feast is ready. 
thanks for it. 


We have never seen anything 


Let us give 


Thanksgiving for the Whole School 


Hortense R. 


Galvez School, Galvez, La. 


€ 


‘ HAT do you say? Let us surprise the other rooms 
with refreshments for the Thanksgiving party! I 
shall furnish the chocolate and one cake. Now 

if any one of you wishes to bring a cake, please tell me by 

to-morrow, so I shall know how many we may count on.” 

That afternoon I explained my plan to the lady where I 
boarded and she kindly consented to make my cake. 
Partly from lack of time and partly because I did not wish 
any after-effects to spoil the joy of the party, I would not 
attempt to serve the children any concoction of my own. 
Then we had the inspiration of making two two-layer cakes 
instead of a four-layer one. They would go farther and 
some of the promised ones might not happen to be forth- 
coming. When I came in that afternoon, they were done 
to perfection, the result of infinite pains on her part, as 
well as the assistance of one of the neighbors. 

The last hour of that school day we had decorated my 
room. It is wonderful to have the forest at one’s door. 
Golden, brown and red, the branches of leaves swung in all 
directions—over the windows, on the walls, over the black- 
boards. Leaves of every shape, in the glorious colors of 
autumn! And the Jack-o’-lanterns—what a shame to 
spoil so many pumpkin pies! They smiled and frowned at 
us as the boys modeled them into every grimace imaginable. 
They were on the reading table, the piano, the bookcase, 
peeping out from every unexpected corner, laughing in a 
row at us from the front wall of the room. 

While the boys did this sculpturing, the girls were busy 
cutting out the letters for the acrostic and covering them 
with crepe paper, a red T, a golden H—and so on. 

How the children from the smaller rooms exclaimed as 
they caught a glimpse of my room in passing the next 
morning! And what an air of expectancy overhung every- 
thing! How could my pupils figure the interest on $226.21 
for 1 yr., 1 mo., and 1 da. at 33% or wrestle with a French 
verb of the second conjugation? 

At noon one of the teachers passed in and out of her room 
with one of the boys helping her, carrying an immense 
coffee-pot, a dishpan, and other utensils, and soon the aroma 
of steaming chocolate was pouring forth. 

At one o’clock the bell rang. After my pupils had 
lighted the candles, the other rooms marched in to a lively 
tune. Visitors had begun to arrive and everyone looked 
about. The shades were drawn low. The Jack-o’-lanterns 
smiled, flickered, made faces. A roaring fire in the stove 
sent a cozy glow over the room. Let the autumn winds 
chant a dreary cadence to the dull gray of a late autumn 
afternoon! Inside was a witchery and magic, the happiness 
of childhood. 

Within the frame of autumn leaves and sheaves of golden 
grain, the blackboard mottoes stood forth: 


Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow 
—Hymn by Watts 


Ay call it holy ground 
The soil where first they trod! 
They left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God! 
—The Landing of the Pilgrims—Felicia Hemans 


So when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 
—November—Phebe Cary 


and 
Some have meat and canna eat 
And some would eat that lack it; 
But we have meat and we can eat 
And so, the Lord be thank it! 
—Grace—Robert Burns 


The program began. A roll was called of the two highest 
rooms, each child rising in turn and giving a quotation. 
The next to the last gave: 


“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.”’ 


I had posted the last one secretly, who rose just after her 
with: 
“Thanksgiving cakes and Thanksgiving pies 
Make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


When the laughter had subsided, the school and visitors 
sang together “Jingle, Bells.” I felt my fingers prancing 
over the jingling keys: 

“Dashing through the snow 
In a one-horse open shay—”’ 


Here and there in the room tiny bells were jingled in 
accompaniment. Then the program continued: 


Recitation—“ Autumn Leaves.” 

Recitation—Psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

Reading—“ Story the Pumpkin Told.” 

Song by Primary. 

Recitation—“The Night Wind.” 

Reading—“ Why We Keep Thanksgiving Day.” 

Recitation—“ Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

Recitation—I Thank Thee.” 

Song—“Over the River and Through the Wood.” 

Acrostic (original) A boy recited his line and held up 
his red letter, a girl recited and held up her yellow letter. 











is the turkey all dressed for the feast. 

is the harvest of corn, wheat and hay. 

is the apples from trees shaken down. 

is the nuts we have gathered to-day. 

is the kindness, shown each other alway. 
now where the little Pilgrims did play. 

is for giving and helping the poor. 

cicles formed from the ocean’s white spray. 
was the voyage from the far England shore. 
ndians with Pilgrims did make holiday. 
was the news from the friends far away. 

is for gifts, sent from heaven above— 
All—Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving, a day we all love. 


ASST OMR|eyys 


(How the proud mothers smiled as each tiny tot recited 
his line and my! how astonished everyone was to see the 
letters spell THANKSGIVING. Who would ever 
have thought it! 


Recitation—‘“ November.” __ 
Recitation—“ The Frost Spirit.” 
Closing Song—“ America.” 


Three of the teachers had slipped out during the singing 
and now came in carrying the cakes—huge piles of sliced 
cake, chocolate, cocoanut, pineapple, pecan, every kind. 
And everybody ate and drank and talked at once. 

Was the program a success? I wondered. Not exactly. 
In the middle of the acrostic someone stammered a line, 
one girl was absent with a bad cold and “I Thank Thee”’ 
was recited by another pupil, and somehow, some got more 
chocolate and cake than others. I plan that next session 
it will all be perfect, but as I stood there watching the crowd 
leave and wishing them a happy Thanksgiving Day, I 
realized I sent them home with a lesson in their minds, a 
joy in their hearts, and in their souls the Thanksgiving 
spirit of loving kindness! 





Patience’s Dream 


(A Thanksgiving Playlet) 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


(Book rights reserved) 


CHARACTERS 
GreTEL—A Dutch Girl 
Patrence—An English Puritan 
WANDERING STAR—-An Indian Girl 


ScENE—Street in a Holland town 
(Children approach each other.) 


Gretel Good morning, Patience. It is Saturday and I 
asked my mother to let me play with you, but she said your 
mother doesn’t like me. 

Patience O yes, Gretel, my mother does like you and I 
love you dearly, but all the Puritan mothers and fathers 
say that their children are growing to be more Dutch than 
English. You know, Gretel, your mother wouldn’t want 
you to turn into English like me! 

Gretel 1 wouldn’t, either, Patience. I love you dearly 
too, but I wouldn’t want to wear your plain clothes. 

Patience Can you keep a secret, Gretel? 

Gretel O yes, Patience. 

Patience Well, all the English Puritans are going to leave 
Holland and sail across the big ocean to America. 

Gretel I’m sorry, Patience. 

Patience So was I, Gretel, until I had a dream last night 
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and now I don’t mind quite so much, but I wish you could 
go with me. 

Gretel What was your dream, Patience? 

Patience I dreamed that we were in America and I was 
crying because I missed you. Just then a little Indian girl 
came toward me. (Wandering Star appears, carrying a 
basket of corn, pretty shells, beads, etc. She walks slowly 
toward Patience and kneels before her.) She wanted to be 
friends with me, Gretel, and showed me many beads and 
she touched my dress. Then I dreamed she told me a 
beautiful story about the rainbow. 

Wandering Star The flowers of the forest and shores are 
very beautiful. They are of many colors and when they 
fade on earth, they do not perish. They bloom again in 
the rainbow. The rainbow is the heaven of flowers. 
When you see the rainbow, the sun is behind you. All the 
beautiful colors of the wild flowers are in the rainbow. 
See,O little White Face, these kernels! Wandering Star’s 
father, Brave Heart, will show the Pilgrims how to plant 
the kernels in the ground of soft soil. Then thy people will 
not starve but will bless the Indian for the precious gift of 
corn. 


(Wandering Star walks slowly away.) 


Gretel That was a beautiful dream, Patience. I hope 
you will be happy in America. Maybe some day I can go 
across the big ocean to America to see you. Let’s go to my 
house and ask my mother. 


(Exit Gretel and Patience.) 


This playlet, given in Assembly Thanksgiving week, is 
based upon our regular third grade work, including the 
dramatization of stories concerning the English and Dutch 
children. 

From among the Indian legends told to Hiawatha by the 
good Nokomis, the class selected the story of the rainbow. 

The Dutch and English costumes were made by the 
mothers of the children. The Indian girl wore a Scout 
suit. 


Language Lesson Following the Play 


East Newark, N. J., Dec. 2, 1924 
My dear Cousin: 

We gave a Thanksgiving play in school. Harriet was a Puritan 
girl and Madaline was an Indian girl and Lucy was a Dutch girl. 
The Indian girl told the Puritan girl the story of the rainbow. Wander- 
ing Star’s father, Brave Heart, showed the Pilgrims how to plant corn 

It was very nice. 

Your cousin, 
Mary NONIEWwICcz 
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The Story of Joseph’ 


(As told and illustrated by a Four A and Five B Grade) 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


Once each year the drawing supervisor and the primary 
supervisor combine the outlines for the drawing and lan- 
guage work into a study of some story in the Bible. 

In working out the outlines, we decided to make an 
illustrated booklet, entitled, “A Story of Joseph.” I first 
read the entire story of Joseph to the children, then we chose 
subjects for eight stories. The children wrote stories about 
the subjects chosen, which we read and discussed before 
selecting the ones to be used in the booklet. After we 
selected the stories, several of the children offered to take 
them home and type them. Next we planned and worked 
out the illustrations for the stories. 

When the booklet was completed, it consisted of a cover, 
with the title and a picture of Joseph, an introductory page, 
the eight stories, one on a page, and an illustration on the 
opposite page. Both the stories and the illustrations in- 
dicate the great interest the children took in the preparation 
of the booklet. 


The Boyhood of Joseph 


Joseph’s father was Jacob. His mother was Rachel. 
Joseph had a brother named Benjamin. Not long after 
Benjamin was born his mother died. 

Jacob had twelve sons. He loved Joseph best because 
he was kind and did right. His brothers sometimes did 
wrong and Joseph told his father. 

Jacob made Joseph a coat of bright colors, and when his 
father gave him the coat, his brothers disliked him more 
than ever. 


Joseph and His Dreams 


Joseph dreamed many dreams. One morning he told his 
brothers his dream. He said: “I dreamed that we were in 
the field binding sheaves. Your sheaves came and bowed 
down to my sheaf.”’ His brothers did not like this dream. 
They did not like Joseph. Later they sold him as a slave 
into Egypt. 

After Joseph had been in Egypt a while he was put in 
prison. Pharaoh’s butler and baker were in prison at the 
same time. Eachdreamedadream. They told the dreams 
to Joseph. He told them what each dream meant, and the 
dreams came true, as he said. Three days later the baker 


*The editor wishes it were possible to show all the illustrations in 
the booklet. They are remarkably spirited both in color and design. 
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was hanged and the butler was restored to his place in 
Pharaoh’s household. 

The butler forgot about Joseph until Pharaoh dreamed a 
dream. None of the wise men could interpret it. The 
butler remembered Joseph. Pharaoh sent forhim. Joseph 
interpreted the dream in a manner that pleased Pharoah, 
who made him ruler over Egypt, second in power to 
Pharaoh. 


Joseph Sold into Egypt 


One morning Jacob called Joseph to him and said, “ Your 
brothers are feeding the flock near Shechem. I want you to 
take a message to them and see how they are getting along.” 
It was about fifty miles to Shechem, and the trip was a great 
undertaking for Joseph, who was about seventeen. 

Joseph started over the hills. He passed several cities. 
Soon he came to the pasture land. He saw aman who asked 
him whom he was seeking. Joseph told him he was looking 
for his ten brothers. The man told him they were about fif- 
teen miles farther on. 

Joseph went on his way. His brothers saw him coming 
afar off. They said, “Here c:.mes the dreamer. Come, let 
us kill him and see what becomes of his dreams.”’ Reuben, 
who was not so unkind as the others, said, “ Let us not kill 
him, but throw him into this pit.” He intended to come back 
and take him out of the pit and start him home. 

Reuben had to go to another part of the field. The 
brothers sat down to eat their dinner. While they ate some 
traders came by. Judah said, “Let us sell him to these 
men.” They sold him for twenty pieces of silver. The 
traders took him to Egypt and sold him as a slave. 


Joseph in Egypt 


The traders took Joseph to Egypt and sold him as a slave 
to a man named Potiphar. Potiphar was very kind to 
Joseph and put him in charge of his household. He trusted 
him to look after everything. 

Potiphar’s wife became angry at Joseph. She told Poti- 
phar he could not be trusted to look after his house, because 
he was a wicked man. Potiphar sent Joseph to prison. He 
stayed in prison several years. He was released to interpret 
Pharaoh’s dreams. 


Joseph Stores the Grain 


Once when Joseph was walking in the fields he saw how 
plentiful the grain was. In those days there were seven 
years of plenty and seven years of famine. Joseph said that 
everybody should give one bushel of every five. 

The seven years of plenty soon passed by and the seven 
years of need came. The people soon used all the grain and 
went to Pharaoh and told him about it. He said, “Go to 
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Day by Day Lesson Plans 


For Arithmetic and Correlative Seat-Work in the First Grade 
Myrta Ethel Cawood, Washington, D. C. 


The children can now count to twenty, and they can 
combine and group numbers to twenty. 

There are many games in the November lessons. 

All the combinations of numbers up to twenty are worked 
out by the class. The children learn to count from twenty 
to fifty this month. The lessons consist of counting to: 
50 by Is, 5s, 10s; to 14 by 7s and 2s; to 12 by 4s, 6s, 2s, 3s; 
to 15 by 3s, 5s. 

Guard carefully against abstract figures. Use objects 
always and direct the children to lay objects in such groups 
as will make the combinations you aim to teach. But do 
not do the werk for the child. Let him find out for himself 
from his own grouping of objects the combinations asked 
for by the teacher. 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: Round colored paper circles. 
Give each child two paper circles. 
With these circles show the class that one and one are 
two. Then two equals one and one. 
One take away one leaves nothing. 
Teach all combinations of two and three, viz.: 


1+1+1=3 3—2=1 
1+2=3 3—2+1 
2+1=2 3—1+4+3 
3—1=2 3—3=0 


All these combinations are shown by the circles not 
by figures. 


@+@e+e= eee 
@+ ©@ = 000 
ee + @ = 000 
eee @= 060 


Seat work 
Paste circles on drawing paper so that they make all 
the combinations of two and three. 

Tuesday 

Class material: 4 colored paper squares for each child. 
Teach all the combinations of four by the use of paper 
squares, so that it is clearly understood by the pupils 
that four squares are still four squares though they 
may be arranged many different ways. 


eee —-ee- @ 
eee = 00+ @ 
ece=- e+ ee 
eee ece = 0 


2+2=4 4—3=1 

3+1=4 2+1+1=4 

4—2=2 1+3=4 

4—1=3 1+1+1+1=4 
Seat work 


Paste the squares on drawing paper illustrating all 
the combinations of four. 
Wednesday 
Teach all combinations of five, from the blackboard 
drawings of triangles. Teach one combination at a 
time, just as the others have been taught. 


4+1=5 1+14+1+14+1=5 
3+2=5 5—4=1 
2+2+1=5 5—3=2 
$3+1+1=5 5—2—2=1 

5—1=4 

5—2=3 

5—3=2 

5—4= 1 


(Book rights reserved) 





Seat work 
Make a railroad track all around the desk with sticks. 


Thursday 
Class material: 6 blocks for each child. 
Under the supervision of the teacher each child 
arranges his blocks to show the combinations of 6 
below. After each grouping is made by the class, a 
child stands and makes the number story, as: 
Three blocks and three blocks are six blocks. 


Co ee bo tO 
Hu i+ 
WANA 
Il 
a 
| || 
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Seat work 
After class all the children sit on the floor, onrugs, in 
acircle, with all their blocks in the center, and build 
in free play whatever they choose. 

Friday 

Class material: Seeds. 
berries can be used.) 
Ask the pupils to lay on their desks six seeds and one 
seed: 5+2; 1+6; 2+5; 7—6—1; 7—5; 
7—4; 7—3; 7—2; 7—1; 34+3+1; 3+4; 
4+3; 2+2+2+1, etc. 

Seat work 
Make borders around the desks, using seven seeds in 
each unit of the border. Aim for neatness and 
accuracy in these designs. 


(Beans, sunflower seeds, holly 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
For class: The silent counting game. 
Children look about and count all the objects of same 
kind in the room, each child chooses his own objects. 
Allow one minute to count, when the time is up, 
the first child stands and tells what he counted, as: 
“T counted four pictures,” or “I counted eight boys.” 
If a child counts three pictures when there are four 
he is corrected. . This game helps the child to count 
quickly and remember numbers. It also helps him 
to observe and group objects about him. 


Seat work 
With pegs form all the figures from 1 to 7. 


123 4 5 67 


Tuesday 
Class material: 8 toothpicks for each child. 
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Each child counts his toothpicks silently. 

Make two equal piles of eight toothpicks. 

How many in each? Count to 8 by 4s. 

Arrange toothpicks by 2s. How many 2s in 8? 
Arrange picks in all the combinations: 4 + 4; 
5+3; 6+2; 2+6; 7+1; 14+7; 2+2 + 
+2+2;14+14+14+14+14+1+4+1+41. 


| | HITT | 
| | 









































Seat work 
Make ten eight-pointed stars, using four toothpicks 
for each star. 

Wednesday 

Class material: 9 colored sticks for each child. 
Ask leading questions, such as: How many 3s in 
9 sticks? 
Children find out by grouping their sticks by 3s. 
Count by 3s to 9. 
By grouping teach all the combinations of 9: 
8+1;7+2;6+3;54+4,34+3+43;1+48; 
2+7;3+6;5+ 4. 


| Him 
| mimi 
TTT 
| lll 


Seat work 
Teach children a three-sided object is a triangle. 
Leave class to make triangles with their sticks. 
Thursday 
Class material: 10 seeds for each child. 
Count to 10 by Is. 
Arrange seeds by 2s. Count to 10 by 2s. 
Arrange seeds by 5s. Count to 10 by 5s. 
Direct the class to form individual arrangements 
of all the combinations of 10. 












































9+1; 8+2; 7+3; 644; 5+5; 149; 
2+8; 3+7; 4+6; 3+34+3+41; 2+2+ 
24+2+4 2 etc. 

Seat work 


With needle and thread string the seeds in groups 
of 10; 10 small seeds and one large seed, and so on. 
Friday 

Class material: For each child a handful of peas or 
beans, that have been soaked overnight, and several 
toothpicks. 
Have each child count out 12 peas. 
Make two bunches of grapes, by using two toothpicks 
and 12 peas. Be sure to have the same number of 
peas and picks in each bunch. 
Count to 12 by 6s. 
Make as many bunches of cherries as can be made 
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from 6 sticks and 12 peas, using one stick for each 

stem. 

Count by 2s to 12. How many bunches of cherries 

can be made from 12 peas, with 3 cherries on a bunch. 

Count to 12 by 2s. 

With 12 peas and 12 sticks make three wagons (three 

sticks must be broken in two pieces). 

How many wheels in each wagon? Count wheels by 

4s. Count to 12 by 4s. 

Give a snappy oral review of: 6 + 6; 4+4+ 4; 

34+34+343;24+24+24+2+2 + 2; 10+ 2. 
Seat work 

With sticks and peas make dumb-bells, picture 

frames, wagons, chairs, etc., by joining the sticks 

together with the soft peas. Show the class how to 

do this before they begin. Just stick the toothpicks 

into the soft pea. - 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday 
Class material: 14 pegs for each child. 
Teach 14 and its combinations to-day. 
Arrange peas by 2s. Count to 14 by 2s. 
Arrange pegs by 7s. Count to 14 by 7s. 
Seat work 
Make all figures up to 14 with pegs. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Tuesday 
Class material: 15 beads for each child. 
Divide the beads in three equal parts. How many 
beads in each part? How many 5s in 15? 
Divide into 5 parts. How many 5s in 15? 
Count to 15 by 3s and 4s. 
15 is one 10 and one 5: show the chilren by objects that 
this is true. 
Seat work 
If you have a variety of colors in beads, have children 
string them, using five red alternating with five blue, 
and five green, or any such combination that will 
bring out the grouping by fives. 
Wednesday 
For class: Draw three circles, with chalk, on the floor. 
Center circle counts2; middle circle 4; outer circle 6. 
Each child pitches the bean-bag three times, and his 
score is determined by where the bag hits. The child 
must count his own score, or he is out of the game. 
At the end of the game whoever has won the most 
points wins the game. Ties may be played off. 
Teacher keeps score on the blackboard, using the 
number the player gives her for his score. 
Seat work 
From a model, cut out and color round pieces of 
heavy paper or cardboard. They may be colored 
with colored pencils. Keep all the good ones; they 
will be useful for future counting lessons. 
Thursday 
Class material: Two bundles of sticks, 10in each bundle 
for each child. 
Teach combinations of twenty to-day. 
Count bundles. Count sticks in each bundle. 
Two bundles of 10 each are how many? 
Put 5 sticks in one pile. How many piles can you 
make out of 20 sticks, with 5 in a pile? 
How many piles of 4 sticks in 20 sticks? Count by 
5s to 20; by 4s. 
By using 2 sticks for a wigwam, how many wigwams 
can you make with 20 sticks? Count to 20 by 2s. 
Seat work 
See how many chairs can be made from 20 sticks, 
using 5 sticks for each chair. 
Friday 
For class: Bean-bag game again. 
Draw circle on the floor, six inches in diameter. 
Children stand six feet away and pitch the bag into 
the ring. Each time the child throws the bag into 
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the ring, he scores five points, provided he can count 
his own score. Each child throws the bag as many 
times as the class period permits. The child who 
scores highest wins the game. 

Seat work 
Assort pegs by colors. 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday 
Class material: A handful of pegs for each child. 
All the class in concert count out 25 pegs. 
All the class in concert count out 30 pegs. 
All the class in concert count out 35 pegs. 
Count by 5s to 25; 30; 35. 
Be sure the class can count to 35 by 1s and 5s. 
Seat work 
String 35 berries, 5 sunflower seeds alternating with 
5 holly berries. 
Tuesday 
Class material: The child’s primer. 
All the class open their books at page one, the first 
child reads page 1; the class turns a page, then the 
next child reads the number from that page, and so 
on, till all the numbers have been read from all the 
pages up to page 35. Do not go beyond page 35. 
Seat work 
Give children cut-out figures. Each child matches 
the pages of his book with the figures given him. 
Wednesday 
Class material: Play Hop Scotch. 
Mark four or five rows of squares 10 or 12 inches 
apart on the floor. 
Eight children play at once, four on each side. 
Number the children and place each at point indi- 
cated by his number: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
All start hopping toward the center on a given signal. 
Each line hopped over counts five for that child. 
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The pupil that hops over the most squares and keeps 
his score wins the game, and whichever side has the 
most children reaching the center first, wins. 
When this set finishes, another eight might try. 
Seat work 
From peas soaked in water overnight, make ham- 
mers, umbrellas, beds, chairs, boxes, picture frames, 
or whatever the child’s ingenuity may devise. 
Thursday 
Class material: One rubber ball. 
Draw large figures on the blackboard, from 1 to 35. 
Scatter the figures promiscuously over a large area 
of the blackboard. 
The children take turns throwing the ball at the 
figures. The first child that can name the figure the 
ball hits can throw the ball next time. This is just a 
rapid drill to teach the pupils to recognize the written 
figures. 
Seat work 
Copy the figures from the blackboard. 
Friday 
For class: Draw five rows of ten kittens on the black- 
board. 
Have each row counted in class separately. 
Count first 2 rows. How many kittens? 
Count first 3 rows. How many kittens? 
Count the next row. How many kittens? 
Count the last row. How many kittens? 
Then 
2 tens are 20; 20 means two 10s. 
3 tens are 30; 30 means three tens. 
4 tens are 40; 40 means four tens. 
5 tens are 50; 50 means five tens. 
Count to 50 by tens. How many tens in 50? 
How many ones in 50? 
Seat work 
Lay 50 pegs on desk in rows of ten. 


A Cut-Out Poster from California 


A Desert Scene 


Made in the classroom of Miss Louise E. Mathews, Los Angels, Cal. 
Material 

45 6-inch gray mounting paper for background. 

2 6-inch dark purple paper for mountains. 

13 x 6 tan paper for sand. 

3 x 1} green paper for cactus. 


Paste tan cutting paper on the gray mounting paper. 





Cut free-hand a ridge of mountains out of the purple 
cutting paper, paste above the tan paper which represents 
the sand of the desert. Cut the large desert cactus free- 
hand also, paste to the right of the picture. Draw in the 
desert grass with green crayola. 

The teacher should work with the children. Success can 
be better obtained by cutting large patterns first so that 
the children may see how to cut the paper. Mount on 
4+ x 6 black mounting paper. 
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A Cut-Out Poster for Small Tots 
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All the world in books we find 

And all the fancies of the mind. 
We wave our wand, Arcadia’s here. 
A magic carpet bears us there. 
Aladdin’s lamp has far less power 
To bring to us so rich a dower. 


The kings of thought our will obey, 
Await our orders night and day; 

The wise men of the world bow low 
And all their choicest gifts bestow; 
The great physicians bring their balm, 
The poets come with soothing psalm. 


Stern science tells us all it knows; 

We speak, proud art subservient grows; 
We frown, and all beat quick retreat; 
We call, they grovel at our feet. 

O Books, our friends where’er we go, 
Forgive us that we slight you so! 


Don’t you like the feeling of the crisp new jacket on a 
new book? Nowadays, too, it is often a work of art. 
designed by a celebrated illustrator. Then, in planning for 
book week in school, let us begin by assembling some fresh, 
new books, attractive both within and without. Perhaps 
you have not time to visit the book shops, and the publishers’ 
catalogues are confusing by their very abundance. If so, 
let us tell you about a few volumes, chosen from these 
catalogues, that we like so much ourselves we are sure boys 
and girls will like them too. 


The very first one* we pick up carries a delightful picture 
of the Owl and the Pussy Cat on its wrapper. If anyone 
is too old to remember his youthful fondness for that en- 
gaging ballad, he is too old to be a teacher. We are 
perfectly sure at once that all the verses in the collection 
must be just what we need to keep on our desk for the story 
hour, or to place on the reading table where everybody may 
share in its enjoyment. And we are not disappointed. 
From the first lullaby for very little children by Kate 
Louise Brown, long a teacher of little children, to the last 
stanzas, the beloved Walrus and the Carpenter, the poems 
are all well worth knowing and most happily diversified in 
subject and sentiment. Many old favorites are here and 
some modern verse, worthy to appear among them. The 
illustrations by Willy Pogany are one and all captivating. 
The frontispiece in color is almost as appealing as the Owl 
and the Pussy Cat, but we confess to a weakness for the 
pedler-man, with his perky little pagoda on wheels. Who 
wouldn’t like to be a pedler and a poet when he looks at it! 


There comes a period in childhood when the boy and 
girl, especially the former, begin to feel a trifle superior to 
fairy stories. They like them still, of course—don’t we 
all of us, for that matter?—but they begin to think them a 
bit childish and fanciful. This is the psychological moment 
for introducing the folk-talet in which the human element 
predominates, although giants and magic and wonders still 
abound. Every literature is rich in such stories and some 
of them are common to widely separated peoples. There 
are so many, indeed, that a nice sense both of literary values 
and of youthful psycholeagy is demanded in compiling 
so satisfactory a volume as this one. Many lands and many 
peoples are represented, but the tales are one and all told 
with the simplicity and directness demanded by this type 
of story. There is a refreshing absence of the fussiness 
and over-elaborateness that often mars modern versions 
of old stories and old songs. This is just the month in which 
to read the boys and girls the Bohemian version of the 
Four Seasons. When they have heard it and looked at the 
very graphic and characteristic pictures of Willy Pogany’s 


*A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Selected by M. E. 
Edgar. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

tFork TALes From Many Lanps. Retold by Lilian Gask. Illus- 
trations by Willy Pogany. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
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the book will be in such demand that you will need another 
copy or two for your book table. Best of all, you will find 
the collection surprisingly interesting on your own account 
andfenjoy the many beautiful pictures and the artistic 
arrangement. 











David* says that his book is for boys and girls, but we 
know at least three grown-ups who insisted on reading it 
through before the editor was allowed to see it at all; 
and then she read it right through, too, instead of taking a 
look here and a look there, finding a sentence to quote, 
and then turning to the next book in the pile, as every good 


editor should. In fact, nobody could help reading David’s 
book, once he begins, whether he is a “grandpa”’ or a little 
boy who wants to bea pirate. We don’t know exactly why, 
because David just writes down what he saw and did from 
day to day with absolute simplicity and naturalness. But 
somehow he contrives to make wonderfully vivid this trip 
to pirate-haunted islands and equatorial seas crowded with 
strange marine life, erupting volcanoes and curious birds. 
All unconsciously he paints a very attractive picture of a 
group of celebrated scientists making a comrade of a little 
boy of twelve, as in his casual description of his birthday 
party, when they all dressed up as pirates for his benefit. 
There are many engaging 
photographs of David with 
strange birds and fishes or 
garbed as a pirate with 
rings in his ears, and the 
artists of the expedition 
have embellished the pages 
with many attractive little 
vignettes. We doubt 
whether we shall enjoy Wil- 
liam Beebe’s own account 
of the voyage of the Arcturus to Galapagos, when it is pub- 
lished next February, any better than we do David’s. Any- 


*Davip Gores Voyacinc. By David Binney Putnam. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
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how, we hope David will go another voyage very soon to the 
north pole or the moon and tell us all about it, even if it 
does hurt his school work, “being away and everything.” 


When you were a little girl did you have a maiden aunt 
who told the most wonderful stories, all about little boys 
and girls just like yourself, who did the very same things 
you did and laughed and cried, were happy and naughty— 
but not very naughty—just like yourself and your friends? 
Probably not; there are no dear, devoted maiden aunts 
any more. They have disappeared with the mid-Victorian 
furniture. But Eleanor Verdery’s little story, “About 
Ellie at Sandacres,”* reminded us at once of ours, and by 
that token, we knew that young children would like it. 
It is told in the same simple, matter-of-fact way, with, 
plenty of details. Very seldom does the grown-up story 
writer remember what a large appetite for small details 
and repetitions the young child possesses. They never 
bore him, and often amuse him in the most unaccountable 
fashion; every mother and teacher knows that he refuses 
to allow one of them to be omitted when the story is re- 
peated. The little boy and girl in this story, with their 
father and mother, the nurse, the dog and the bird, spend 
a quite ordinary summer at the seashore, but this somewhat 
unusual quality in the telling lifts the story out of the 
ordinary at once, and places it in the class of those tales 
which ought to go on forever, like our Aunt Elizabeth’s. 
The author’s happy faculty of suggesting natural sounds 
enhances the realism of the book, as do the very clever 
drawings. 


The subject which, above all others, receives most atten- 
tion from the teacher, the parent, even the child himself, is 
that of health. For years we taught hygiene, and when the 
war came we suddenly found that our lessons had never 
had any relation whatever to our personal habits. We 
might as well have been teaching astronomy as far as the 
health of our children was concerned. It was apparent we 
must revolutionize all our methods and, being good Ameri- 
cans, we proceeded to do so with the greatest despatch. 
To-day the merest baby can tell you the proper rules for 
healthful living and he can tell you, too, how many of those 
rules he is keeping himself every day. He writes and acts 
plays to demonstrate the advantage of keeping well, and 
he draws pictures to illustrate his own ideas on the subject. 
Almost every mail brings the editor one of these little plays, 
or a project showing how the whole school concentrates on 
the subject even when it is learning arithmetic and spelling. 
One of the agencies most instrumental in effecting this 
change in our methods is the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Last March this Association, through its magazine, 
Hygeia,t announced a prize contest for posters on health 
subjects, open to all high school pupils of the United 
States. The response was overwhelming. 

Every conceivable medium for poster work was used by 
the 4492 students who competed; poster color, water colors, 
oils, pen and ink, pencil, chalk, paper cutouts and what 
not. Every section of the country was represented, with 
schools from the East and Middle East in preponderance’ 
Some schools sent in more than one hundred posters to 
compete for the special school contest. 

Hundreds of the posters have been exhibited in the 
American Medical Association’s building in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Now the Association has issued a descriptive 
booklet showing reprints of the health posters recently 
reproduced in Hygeia, one of which is printed here, and 
including the helpful article, “How to Plan a Poster,” by 
Mr. John T. Lemos, Editor of the School Arts Magazine. 
There are posters for every grade and of every variety of 
subject. The quality of imagination they display is re- 
markable, and so, too, is the feeling of artistic arrangement 
and significant detail. Drawing teachers, as well as 

*ABouT ELLE aT SANDACRES. By Eleanor Verdery. With illus- 
trations by Vernon Simonds. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 


_tHeatta Posters rrom Hycera. The American Medical Associa- 
ton, Chicago, Ill. 
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grade teachers, will find the pamphlet of great value. 
The amount of suggestion and inspiration that may be 
obtained for the very modest price of this book is truly 
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surprising. The original posters are made up into sets of 
twenty-five and loaned to schools and organizations under 
certain conditions. 


““Moby-Dick” is perhaps the greatest work of fiction ever 
produced in America, and it is one of the most remarkable sto- 
ries of its class produced in any country. Marryat himself 
did not write about the sea and sea-going ways with greater 
exactitude than Melville. He is not his equal in buoyancy 
and verve. 

“Moby-Dick” and the “Phantom Ship” are, speaking 
broadly, in the same category. In each there is the sense 
of mystery, but Melville imparts it more subtly than 
Marryat. In each the technique of sea occupations is 
portrayed with marvelous skill, but the American is even 
more minute than the Englishman in handing to posterity 
a description of what is now almost a lost art. 

For this reason alone “ Moby-Dick” is bound more and 
more to be ranked a classic. But it will never become a 
frozen classic. It abounds with life above almost any story 
that may be recalled. It is so spontaneous, so vivid, so 
surcharged with the very atmosphere of the situations it 
depicts, that the reader feels that he is one of the dramatis 
persone. 

For Americans the books should have a peculiar interest. 
It is a transcript of the whaling industry, from the profits 
of which came a large part of the capital that started the 
cotton mills, the railroads, and others of our great industrial 
plants. 


The child of to-day is fortunate in possessing a wealth 
of real poetry appealing to his own feelings and emotions. 
Stevenson, Walter de la Mare, A. A. Milne—among them 
the child can hardly fail to become responsive, and through 
them he may be led backward over the whole field of English 
poetry. A Book of Verse for Boys and Girlsf is an ex- 
cellent guide on this pathway of the Muses. The first part 
is intended for little children who have just learned to read 
and the verses all have a marked rhythmic quality to which 
the mood and imaginative content of the poems are happily 
wedded. The emotional range of the poems widens in the 
second and third parts of the volume, arranged for older 
boys and girls, and the compiler has often grouped his 
selections very skilfully to lead the child to discriminate 
between better and best poems, with a similar theme in a 
given group. The teacher will find such"an arrangement 

(Continued on page 642) 


*Mosy-Dick or THE WHALE. By Herman Melville. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London and New York. 


tA Book or VERSE For Boys AND Girts. Compiled by J. C. Smith. 
At the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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The Lollypop Enters School 


II 


In Disguise at the Thanksgiving Entertainment 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 


Big Indian Chief 


Fasten a chocolate marshmallow lollypop in a stained 
button mold. Do not cover lollypop with waxed paper. 
With small candies make eyes of light brown, orange nos- 
trils, and red lips. 

Cut out feather head-gear, such as Indian chief wears, 
using orange art paper 9 inches long by 23 inches wide, 
and decorate it as desired. 

Pipe-cleaners are a simple, covered wire device, very 
inexpensive and found very useful in many ways in con- 
struction work. These may be purchased anywhere where 
tobacco or cigars are sold. Take two of these wires and 
fasten at neck of lollypop for arms. Fasten two at base 
near button-mold for legs. Bend wires about half-way, to 
form elbows and knees. The chief is sitting tailor fashion 
on a table as the kindergarten children are taught to sit. 
Big chief bas his arms folded, as if holding his blanket 
around him. 


Cut licorice sticks in 23 inch lengths. Thread these on 


the four wires to form forearms and legs of Indian. Shelled 
almonds are used for hands and feet. With a sharp instru- 
ment, such as a darning needle, pierce holes in base or wide 
end of two nut meats and insert the wires of arms te form 
hands. Pierce hole in the flat side at a point nearest to 
broad end of nut meat and insert wires of legs to form 
the feet. 


Now the Indian is ready for his costume. Take two 
oblong pieces of tan or yellow crepe paper, 33 by 6 inches, 
cut on the crosswise of fold. Fold lengthwise of paper and 
cut fringe } inch deep on lengthwise of open side of folded 
paper. Cut down about 2 inches on one‘end of folded side. 
Straighten out wire representing the lower limb and place it 
inside of this trouser leg. Pull into place up to the wire 
arms. Cut another and proceed in like manner for the 
other wire. 


Here the paper tape, such as is used in wrapping at stores, 
is introduced. A roll of this paper tape will last for years 
and, like the pipe-cleaners, when once you have had access 
to it, you will recognize its 
many uses and always keep some 

















on hand. 

Cut off a piece of paper tape 
4 inches by 3 inch. Fit it a- 
round the lollypop stick under 
the wire arms and paste it in 
place with adhesive side out, 
making a flat waist line about 
2 inches in front and the same 
in the back. Now paste the 
tops of the trouser legs to the 
tape by moistening it with a wet 
sponge, keeping the fringe on 
outside. Now fold the legs back 
in place. 

Take a piece of folding paper 
of any bright color, 8 by 6 inchs. 
Fold on lengthwise diameter a 
b, as in diagram. Measure 
down 13 inches from a and cut 
in line parallel with diameter to 
d, or 1% inches. Cut down at 
right angles with c d to w. 
Proceed in the same way on op- 








Big Indian Chief 


posite side. Cut x y on front 
of this one-piece jacket and cut 
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out neck very slightly as illustrated. Slip on the wire arms 
and paste in place. Fold the wire arms back as before. 

Make the blanket of a plain piece of red tissue paper, 
4 x 10 inches and decorate with stripes of contrasting color. 
Fold this around and tack in behind the arms of the Indian 
and paste in place. Big Indian Chief is now completed. 
Further retouching with gaudy color of war-paint may be 
added, using fruit dyes and a clean brush. 

The Dutch twins may be used in preference to the Indian 
chief, giving each child either the boy or the girl. 

Cover the lollypops with waxed paper. Now take a 
strip of yellow paper 12 inches long by 23 inches wide, 
cutting the length of this strip across the fold of the crepe 
paper. Paste one end of strip at the base of the head and 
bring over-the top to other side and wind around the stick; 
fasten about half-way down the stick and cut off. Set 
the lollypops in button-molds, which have been painted black. 

Fold a pipe cleaner at center and wind once around the 
stick, below the lollypop head. Take another wire and 
fasten about half-way down the stick and bend down to 
form the legs. Now cut licorice sticks into one and one-half 
inch lengths and string on each wire which represents the 
legs of the dolls. With a sharp instrument pierce the shell 
of peanuts and insert the ends of the wires in the holes. 
This represents the wooden shoes. Sort out the peanuts 
containing only one nut meat. Cut bits of marshmallow 
and fasten on ends of wirearms for hands. Cut out faces 
from magazine illustrations and paste on flat surface of 
the lollypops. Or cut circles the size of the lollypop or 
about the size of a silver dollar and draw or paint the 
faces: desired. In the ones given bere the faces were cut 
from the Dolly Dingle illustrations. 

Now cut a piece of paper tape 3 inches leng and 3 inch 
wide and paste with adhesive side out, above where the 
lower wire is fastened. Proceed as described in costuming 
Indian chief. Cut a strip of blue tissue paper 43 inches by 
13 inches. Fold twoends to the short diameter and adjust 
to fit waistline and paste in place by moistening the gluey 
surface of tape. From the center point of the lower edge 
of front and back cut out an inverted V shape about one-half 
inch long. This, then, gives the appearance of trousers. 

Fold a piece of white paper 3 inches long by 2 wide on 
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lengthwise diameter. Cut out sleeves, neck and down 
center front as illustrated for Indian’s waist, only on a 
smaller scale. Fit this waist on the doll and paste in place. 
A red tissue paper vest without sleeves is cut from a 2-inch 
by 13-inch oblong and folded on short diameter. Cut out 
neck to fit the doll and cut down center front. Paste over 
white waist. 

Hat—Paste the two short ends of an oblong piece of red 
tissue paper together. Twist the top about one-half inch 
from edge, to form a button effect. Place on head of doll 
and paste. If this hat is made double, it is much firmer. 

Crepe paper is used in making Dutch girl’s costume. Cut 
a strip 3 by 6 inches, the length on the crosswise of fold. 
Fold on the lengthwise diameter. With the paper held 
between thumb and forefinger of each hand, pull the paper 
of the open edges slightly at intervals, so as to form a frill 
edge. Adjust the folded edge or top of this skirt to the 
paper tape waist line and paste the skirt in place. Cut a 
one-piece waist from an oblong 3 by 1} inches, the length 
of paper on crosswise of crepe paper fold. Frill the front 
edge of sleeves. Paste on the doll. The waist in this 
instance was light-blue and the skirt and petticoat combined 
were made of pink crepe paper. 

A 4} inch square of pink tissue paper forms the hat. 
Fold this square on one diagonal. Then paste center of 
folded side on forehead of doll. Bring the top corner back 
over the lollypop head and paste. Twist the other two 
corners in the back of the head and bring the ends forward 
on each side to give the appearance of bows. 





A Time Saver 


Mrs. A. J. Mitchelson, Georgia 


Here is a device that has proved its worth in our first 
grade work. The school carpenter made us material boxes. 
These boxes are 273” by 5” by 2}”, and as our primary 
tables seat ten pupils, have compartments for holding ten 
each of scissors, pencils and colored crayons. These boxes 
are placed on the tables each morning and collected at the 
close of each day. A child from each table is responsible 
for his box for one week. In this way material is in- 
spected and checked daily and is always available without 
confusion or waste of time. 
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Banging, Dropping, Handling and Rubbing of 
FREE TEXT BOOKS 
Make them need help in order to provide 100% SERVICE 


HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS 


and BOOK COVERS 


Mend, support and reinforce the books — 
saving rebinding and replacement expenses. 


ORDER NOW — before books become 
dilapidated and soiled. 


SAMPLES FREE 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Library for Any Room 


Harriet Moore, Kansas 


We wanted a library for our room (the third grade) and 
did not have the funds to get a case for the books we had. 

The third grade boys made our bookcase from an 
orange box, turning it up on end, fitting it with shelves eight 
inches apart. Then they sand-papered it. 

The girls made gay cretonne curtains for it. They 
enameled it black and decorated it with a simple design on 
top and sides. 

This was placed on the floor in a corner of our room. 
One boy donated a small table, which we painted and 
decorated to match. This was placed near the book case. 
We keep our “Little Folks” there. Two or three small 
chairs were placed near. 

Our library was very attractive and pleased our super- 
intendent so much he gave us a new set of books. 

I simply couldn’t teach without Primary Epucation, 
and the children look forward to its coming. 





Puzzle Maps 


Elsie F. Steinheimer 


Early in the year my little third graders asked for maps 
and books with maps in them. Our primary people do not 
use the big maps, so for a time we used the globe. Before 
school, after school, and when regular tasks were finished, 
small groups of children enjoyed the globe, always finding 
some places of which they had heard. 

Soon maps were brought from home: city, county, state, 
North America, etc. From their delight in studying these 
maps and piecing together torn ones the following Puzzle 
Maps were worked out, to be used when all regular seat 
work is finished. 


Maps to be Used 


1 Western Hemisphere 16 Canada 
2 Eastern Hemisphere 17 Central America 





Puzzle Number | 
Western Hemisphere 


Row 
_— 3 yf 5 6 
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— 
3 Western Zones 18 Europe 
4 Eastern Zones 19 Physical Europe 
5 Animal Zones 20 British Isles 
6 Plant Zones 21 Asia 
7 City A—Hand made 22 Physical Asia 
8 City B—From guide 23 Africa 
9 County 24 Physical Africa 
10 State 25 Australia 
11 United States 26 Arctic Regions 
12 North America 27 Pacific Ocean 
13. Physical North America 28 World 
14 South America 29 New England States 
15 Physical South America 30 Middle Atlantic 


States 


and as many more divisions or duplicates, or other maps as 
are necessary in order to have a Puzzle Map for every child 
in the class. 

The city map is found in a city guide. From that make 
an outline map on paper (Map 7) putting in the principal 
streets and those near the school. Also use the map taken 
from the guide (Map 8). The other maps can be found in 
automobile guide books and in discarded geographies. 

Glue each map on cardboard and allow it todry thoroughly. 
Then, on the back, mark off in pencil the pieces into which 
the map is to be cut. Do not make very small pieces. 
Each puzzle has a number. Before cutting apart write 
this number on the back of every piece in the puzzle. 
Then cut maps into pieces marked and put in envelopes. 
Fold over top of envelope the width of flap and fasten with 


a paper clip. 
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In order to have every child make every map, have the 
desk diagram on the front of each envelope. This is hekto- 
graphed, or some older child doing good hand-work may 
draw the diagrams. 

After a child has made a map he writes his name or 
initials in the square on the envelope representing his desk. 
Next time he takes a different puzzle. 

For most children these maps are a great incentive to 
finish the regular work. “To make puzzle pictures” and 
at the same time “to study maps,” like children in the 
higher grades, is “real fun” for small people. Incidentally 


a great deal of geography is learned and an interest in the 
subject developed. 




















A Better English Crusade 


Irene M. Baimore, Nebraska 


How was I to instil within the minds and upon the 
speech habit of three dozen boys and girls that “ain’t got 
no,’ “they was,” “he don’t,” “TI seen,” “he knowed it,” 
and hundreds of other expressions were incorrect and must 
not be used? Constant correcting, discussing of uses and 
forms, and drills brought out good written work. But 
the old speech habit, especially oa the playground, was still 
prominent in the children’s conversation. 

Finally two captains were chosen. The name of each 
child was written on a folded slip of paper and these were 
grouped by grades. The captains then drew the slips 
until those from each grade were drawn. Doiog it this 
way, the number of young and older pupils was more 
evenly divided between the captains. 

Each captain and his regiment chose a name and a 

recoiding secretary. Each morning I gave every child 
present ten colored wooden pegs. Ifa child were preseat 
for only a half day he received five pegs. For every gram- 
matical error and for as many times as it was made the 
child forfeited to me a peg. 
Every third day the captains and secretaries made a 
unt of all pegs still held in their regiment. Excitement 
and interest ran high. Untold effort for proper usage and 
better English was evident everywhere. 

The contest lasted three weeks. The final count of pegs 
was made and the side having the most were the winners 
and were to be entertained by the losers. The losers voted 
to give them a party the next Friday afternoon. The 
County Superintendent and all the mothers were invited. 
The children prepared the schoolioom for the occasion and 
it was cleaned to the last crack and cranny. The best of 
their work and Better English posters were beautifully 
displayed. 

Pendulum-shaped tags bearing the slogan, “Speak Good 
clish,” had been made and printed by the childien. 
iday afternoon everyone present wore a tag. The after- 
was spent in playing games which the mothers, little 
s and all enjoyed. After the games the Winners and 
ers gave a Good English program. This consisted of 
ries written by the children which brought out the better 
lish features. Poems along the same line were given 
anc! several songs of the same nature were sung. The song 
specially liked was one taken from an old school magazine 
( sung to the tune of “Marching Through Georgia.” 
(Continued on page 641) 
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Free 10- day test Send the coupon 





Cloudy teeth—dull teeth 


How to make them whiter-—quickly 
Your gums firm and healthy 


The new way world’s dental author- 
ities advise. What to do. 


— whiter teeth that you 
envy. Don’t think that 
they are beyond you. You can 
now lighten dull and dingy teeth 
—make them gleam and glisten. 

Modern science has discovered 
a new way. A method different 
in formula, action and effect 
from any you have ever used. 
This offers you a test. Simply 
use the coupon; it brings free a 
10-day tube. 





Look for film on your teeth—that’s 
the cause. How to combat it 








Look at your teeth. If dull, 
cloudy, run your tongue across 
them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. 
You must fight it. 


Film is that viscous coat which 
you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. It hides 
the natural luster of your teeth. 


It also holds food substance 
which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid 
invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


So dingy teeth mean more 
than loss of good appearance. 
They may indicate danger, grave 
danger to your teeth and gums. 





New methods now that mean 
greater tooth beauty plus better 
protection from gum troubles 


Send coupon for free 
10-day test 


Ordinary tooth pastes were un- _— : 

able to cope adequately with that ae Sige =e Noaay tube. 
film. Not one could effectively 6, “— . fies Ge af 
seo ne grit tended to your druggist. Why follow old 
a , methods when world’s dental 
gg Bs yen Sigmon Raven authorities urge a better way? 


Their action is to curdle film and 
remove it; then to firm the gums. 
They are embodied in a new-type Shah 


tooth paste called Pepsodent—a Mi ae 
scientific method that is changing FJ ence teetl 





the tooth cleaning habits of some 
50 different nations. PN. cam ich it with 

Don’t you think it worth while Pee ee ee 
to try it for 10 days; then to note a 
results yourself? 
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Utility Projects for Grades One to Six 


Frank M. Rich 
Principal of School 2, Paterson, N. J. 


(Author of “Morning Readings,” “School Economics,” “The Jolly Tinker,” “Projects for All the Holidays,” “The Library Readers,” etc.) 


Grammar 


Grade One—Dramatized Stories 


Collect and play dramatized stories that give oppor- 
tunity to fix certain good habits of speech, or correct phrases, 
in a somewhat practical concrete situation; for example, 
“The Troll and the Three Billy Goats,” where such ex- 
pressions occur as, “It is I,” and “He is much fatter than 
I”; and “The Three Bears,”’ where there is considerable 
drill upon “has been sitting,’ “has been lying,” etc. 
Copy or invent little dramatizations that are especially 
arranged to afford repetition of troublesome phrases. 
Many of these are described in a Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1923, No.43, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 10 cents. There is, for instance, “The Sick 
Doll,” which calls for repetitions of pronouns in the right 
case—“ May she and I go for the doctor?” “Yes, you and 
she may go, if you will hurry.” “The nurse and I will come 
immediately,” etc. The avoidance of double negatives 
and the redundant “got” are rehearsed in “Polly’s Mis- 
takes” in the city markets. “I want to buy some candy.” 
“We have no candy. This isn’t a candy store,” etc. 


Grade Two—Games 


Collect and use a variety of language games which tend 
to make correct forms vispeech automatic. Bulletin, 1923, 
No. 43, mentioned above, furnishes scores of them. “Who 
Did It,” calls for a child, or two children, to knock on a 
desk or perform some other act in the room. He asks, 
“Who did it?” Answer, “We boys did it.” The blind is 
taken off. He guesses, “It was they,” or “You and he did 


it.” Answer, “It was he, but not she,” “or Yes, it was I,” 
etc. Similarly an act may be performed while a child 
blinds. He tries to. guess what was done: “You were 


putting on your hats.” 
hats,” and so on. 


“No, we weren’t putting on our 


Grade Three—Grammar Seat Work 


Here is a self-corrective seat work device that furnishes 
interesting drill on blank-filling sentences or any other 
problems where there are short answers, all different, to be 
inserted. 

On heavy, tough paper or thin cardboard (tagstock) 
write such sentences as the following, with plenty of space 
between the lines: 


Agnes (set) the dishes on the table. 

The dog (sat) watching the bird. 

I like to (sit) before the open fire. 

They lost (their) books over (there), etc. 


Write the missing words on small cards that can be fitted 
into the blank spaces. Cut two oblique slits in the card- 
board, one to the right and one to the left, so that the 
corners of the card can be inserted and held securely, with a 
generous piece of each bottom corner sticking through to the 
back. Put the cards correctly in place, and paste pictures 
all over the back. One large or several small multi-color 
pictures are best. Rub the glue or mucilage down evenly 
and thoroughly and allow to dry. Then score the picture 
with a sharp point around each corner of the cards, so that 
the cards will come free, with two triangles from the picture 
stuck on. The game, of course, is to replace the cards cor- 
rectly, without looking at the back till the work is finished. 
Then if there has been no error, each picture is correct, 
every triangle in its proper place; but if there is a mistake, 
some part of the picture is where some other part should be. 


In making the puzzle, it is important to see that no card 
is correct in any position but its own, and that the cards are 
uniform in size, so that size is no clue to the correct position. 
This device is equally applicable to arithmetic or any other 
subject. 


Grade Four—An Ungrammatical Cemetery 


If there are troublesome habits of speech that resist other 
corrective measures, why not bury them? This humorous, 
good-natured way of disposing of them will be as amusing 
and impressive as anything that can be invented. 

Make a miniature graveyard, with grass plots, head- 
stones, monuments, shrubbery, etc., as simple or as elabo- 
rate as one may choose. The easiest medium is cardboard 
painted with water colors. Thin board (veneer) or wall 
board, cut to shape with a coping saw, is good; but the most 
realistic effects can be got by the use of clay, papier mache 
(pulp of soaked newspapers) or a heavy paste made of wet 
salt and flour, pressed into shape for mounds, grave-stones, 
tombs, posts, markers, etc., whitened with calcimine and 
tinted as desired with water colors. Realistic trees of 
various shapes can be made of sponge dipped in green dye 
or water color and glued in place. Small sponges set up 
as they grow look like cypresses. Pines and other trees 
can be made by stringing longish bits of cut sponge on twigs, 
which in turn can be fastened to bases made of button 
molds. Little rails and fences around certain lots look 
realistic and pretty. 

As various faulty usages are discussed, such as “hain’t 
got,” “didn’t have no,” etc., their names are inscribed 
upon the stones and they are buried with all due cere- 
mony. Any future appearance of the offending expression 
is met with the rebuke, “Mr. Ain’t-got, you mustn’t 
come in here. No dead people allowed. You’re buried.” 


Grade Five—A Card Game 


A teacher who begins to collect the mistakes that appear 
over and over in composition, recitation and conversation 
among the pupils, does not usually have to work long before 
a sizable list is assembled. These can be made the basis 
of an interesting card game that can be used at school and 
at home to create a better knowledge of correct English. 

Cut cards of convenient size for handling, and on each 
write or print in bold characters a troublesome phrase, as, 
“bigger than me,” “me and her went,” “he run,” “with 
she and I,” and so on, with twenty-five or thirty more. 
On corresponding cards, put the correct forms, “bigger 
than I,” “she and I went,” “he ran,” “with her and me,” 
etc. 

Shuffle the cards, and place four, face up on the table 
Deal the rest around to each player in turn, till all the cards 
have been dealt out. The players take up their cards, 
backs up, and play them, one at a time, in turn. When a 
player turns an incorrect form, or a correct form that does 
not correspond with any card on the table, he adds it, face 
up, to the collection already displayed on the board. Ii, 
on the other hand, he turns a correct card that corresponds 
with one of the errors in sight, he places his own card on the 
error card, reading the correct form, so that the other 
players can plainly understand his play, and places both 
cards in a pile at his side, to be counted for him when the 
scores are made up. If both correct and error cards, corre- 
sponding with each other, are already lying on the board, 
the first player to notice them when his turn comes, just 
before playing his own card, may read the correct form and 
take the trick, besides playing his own card in the regular 
way. Ifa player makes an error, reading an incorrect form, 

(Continued on page 641) 











To help you in school health work— 


The story of a remarkable nutrition 
experiment with 60 children 





HAT have other people—experts—found out in their 

\ x / work with undernourished school children? How 
can I benefit by their experience? These are the first— 

and most natural—questions asked by the teacher confronted 
with the problem of malnutrition in har own school. It is a 
problem that is practically universal today. For statistics show 
that one child out of every three is undernourished—in coun- 





No. of children showing gain in red 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 


Primary Education for November, 1925 


Il 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


A Study of Subtraction 


Number Evolution 


What is subtraction? Why is subtration a fundamental 
process? Why do we learn to subtract? Just what is the 
use of subtraction? 

In the days of primitive man, when number was being 
evolved, actual number needs had to arise over and over 
again before man worked out a way to dispose of the work 
in hand, before he learned a method of solving his problem. 
His first question naturally concerned “how many” and 
“how much.” “How many sheep have I?” “How much 
land have I?” And so addition came into use. 

But when he knew how many sheep he had, Mr. Primitive 
Man would naturally want to know how many sheep 
Neighbor Primitive Man had, and just as naturally he 
would want to know “how many more” sheep he had than 
his neighbor had. He wanted to know the difference be- 
tween the number of sheep owned by himself and the num- 
ber owned by his neighbor. Then, too, he sometimes 
wanted to know the remainder when he desired a number 
of sheep from a certain flock were given to a son, or bartered 
to a neighbor. To meet these needs the process of sub- 
traction had to be worked out. 

Later, as the “how many” and “how much” dealt with 
increasingly large numbers, Mr. Primitive Man became 
concerned about an easier, or shorter, way to compute 
results, and he ingeniously worked out a scheme for solving 
his problem, and multiplication was evolved. When a 
matter of participation taxed his expanding faculties and 
increasing skills, he worked out the process of division— 
to find so many differences, so many remainders, so many 
parts, was too tedious a process. Man always has and 
always will work hard in order to save himself work. 

Just as Mr. Primitive Man found two needs which could 
be met by subtraction, so we find that when we want to 
know the difference between two numbers, or when we want 
to find a remainder, subtraction is the tool by means of 
which our need is met. 

Hence, to teach subtraction we must take care of the 
difference and the remainder phases of arithmetical needs. 
The fact that in the natural number situations of life 
we have much more need for the solving of difference 
problems does not mean that we can afford to slight the 
teaching of the latter; rather, it will require even more 
careful planning for than the former, in order that it be 
given proper relationships. 


Do Your Pupils Know Subtraction? 


Although subtraction has been taught before the fourth 
grade, and the child in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades is 
supposed to need not teaching but practice in the use of 
subtraction, every teacher knows that it is indeed an 
exceptional case but thensome members of all of these grades 
need not be taught subtraction. In fact, teachers could save 
themselves much trouble and much wasted effort in so many 
cases if they would single out the children who need to be 
taught, go back to simple language and, after explaining, 
step by step, cause each child in question to “think aloud’”’ 
as he works—to put into words each step he takes in the 
process of subtracting. Not so much of this will have to 
be done before the child will make it his own. Then it is 
purely a matter of sufficient usage to insure mastery. 


A Specific Instance 


A single instance will serve to convince most teachers of 
the far-reaching results of poor subtraction mastery. A 
certain teacher, one of the best in a strong, progressive 
system, found that she was failing to get long division across 


to her fourth grade pupils. They were not good in arith- 
metic in any way, but they simply were not learning long 
division. The teacher did not take the matter so seriously 
until standardized tests were given, the very last of January. 
Then, when her class was the lowest in the district, she was 
appalled. 

She was accustomed to superior ranking, as a teacher. 
and she was accustomed to justifying this ranking by class- 
room results. And arithmetic was her pet subject, the 
teaching of long division her hobby. 

She set about an exhaustive study of the test papers, 
following up each lead with her class. The diagnosis 
convinced her that the trouble was not with the process 
of long division, as such, at all. The trouble was with 
subtraction. Then she started in to teach her class sub- 
traction. The condition that this revealed to her seemed 
inconceivable and inexcusable. There was no mistake 
possible in connection with subtraction that these pupils 
failed to make. 

The seat of the trouble lay in the fact that these children 
had been taught by the Austrian method, exclusively. 
The third grade teacher had then grafted on to this, blindly, 
without analyzing and relating, the “borrowing” method 
by means of the tens system. Neither the second grade 
teacher nor the third grade teacher had really taught the 
method she used. Each one had told the children what to 
do, showed them what to do, but neither had made the 
children sure of the process. Not only had the third grade 
teacher failed to realize the confusion in the minds of the 
children, but the fourth grade teacher, also, had let them 
go half the session without recognizing the real trouble. 

It took two months of hard working, with careful ex- 
planation of each method and careful relating, with such a 
great deal of practice, to bring these children out of their 
state of confusion and make them masters of the process. 
Long division was mastered in exactly three weeks after 
the high point of subtraction mastery was attained. 

Under the guidance of a less wise, a less conscientious, a 
less capable teacher those children might have gone on with 
this handicap. They would have been labeled a “ weak” 
grade. Certain pupils would have stumbled through the 
arithmetic work of this and succeeding grades, but many 
otherwise normal children would have been considered 
failures in arithmetic. As it was, every child in the grade 
of forty-four pupils made the work in arithmetic except four. 
One of these missed a great deal of time because of illness; 
one was an underweight, undernourished child, with both 
adenoids and tonsil trouble; one was the “class problem,” a 
child with an overplus of ego and a sad lack of training 
along various lines; and one was a child who suffered under 
the misfortune of having been “born short,” as the psy- 
chologists say, on arithmetical ability. The record of the 
class in arithmetic in the succeeding years, through the 
sixth grade (as far as they have gone) has been good. 
The conclusion does not require stating. 

This was an exceptional case. It is seldom that such a 
similarity of weakness would be so pronounced in a grade 
But there are few grades in which there are not from two 
to five or more pupils to whom just such conditions would 
apply. And surely, for the child and for the teacher, to 
diagnose and remedy the trouble is worth the time and 
effort required. 


The Two Methods of Subtraction 


This brings us to a discussion of the much argued ques- 
tion: “Which method of subtraction is the better? Which 
method, the additive or the subtractive, is the easier for the 

(Continued on page 632) 
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Miniature Cake Free For Each Child 


Safeguard Their Health-Teach Them Cleanliness 


It’s a Lesson Quickly and Happily Learned When 1 aught This Pleasant Way 


OULDN’T you like to teach every 
boy and girl in your room that clean- 
liness is an aid to health and is really a 
joy, not a duty? 
We offer you the pleasant, easy way to 
teach such a lesson. Mail the coupon and 


we'll send you, free, a miniature cake of 
Palmolive for each child. 


This delights the child, who regards the 
little cake as an interesting toy. 

Enjoying this toy means much washing 
of hands and face. Which gives you your 
opportunity to explain how clean hands 
protect health. 


Tell the children that washing off the 
dirt washes off the germs which cause 
colds, influenza, typhoid, diphtheria and 
other dangerous and much feared diseases. 

Tell them that their chances of keeping 
well are greatly increased by keeping their 
hands clean. 

They'll believe you and their parents 
vill thank you, for such lessons are more 
welcome at school than at home. 


At the same time you can give each child 
a most interesting lesson in geography. 
Tell them about the tropical trees from 
which Palmolive ‘is made and the countries 
where they grow. 


Explain “Soap from Trees” 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm and the coconut palm—and 
no other fats whatsoever. 


Explain that the ingredients of Palm- 
olive are pure, balmy oils—olive oil, palm 
oil and coconut oil. And that it is the 
color of these fine oils which gives Palmolive 
its beautiful green color. 


Interesting Booklet Free 


To each teacher we send an interesting 
booklet, which tells how Palmolive is 
made. 


This makes a very instructive industrial 
lesson, which the children enjoy and which 
is of great educational value. 


Thus the “‘clean hand” campaign puts 


over three valuable and interesting lessons. 
Lesson No. 1 is—Clean hands and health. 
Lesson 2 combines natural history and 
geography. Lesson No. 3 explains the 
marvels of modern industry. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Fill it out, sign it, send it. The miniature 
cakes—one for each child, accompanied 
by the special Palmolive booklet—will be 
shipped prepaid. 

We will also send you pledge cards 
which by signing each child promises to 
faithfully follow out the “clean hand” 
campaign. This is another interest and an 
obligation which increases responsibility. 


We also enclose a form which we ask 
you to fill out with names and addresses 
of the parents of each pupil. We will use 
this to send follow-up letters and other 
educational literature to back up the work 
you have done. You impress the children 
and we’ll impress the parents with the 
necessity for clean hands. So fill out, sign 
and send the coupon to-day. 


| THE PALMOLIVE CO., (Del. Corp.) 





Dept. No. B-1107, 3702 Iron St., Chicago, II. | 
i Rr ree .. children in my room. 
| Send me that number of trial cakes of Palmolive | 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY j Soap and pledge cards. I will give them to my 


. pupils, and send you names and addresses of 
(Delaware Corporation) I their parents. 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 630) 

child to learn? Which method carries over into adult life 

with the most desirable and trustworthy results? 

Each method has its adherents. The merits of each are 
stoutly maintained by these adherents. We shall not 
attempt to give a final decision here. Rather let us con- 
sider what is involved. 

With the rest of your class at work on some individual 
assignment, take first one pupil and then another, and test 
them out to see just what method is being used. Or, does 
a child use one method in part, the other method in part? 


















And what shall we expect him to say in the use of either 


method? 
The Subtractive Method 


2086 
— 829 


Suppose you give the problem: 





Have your pupil “think aloud,” put into words every step, 
and the reasoning that goes with every step. 

If he is working by the subtractive process, the old “borrow- 
ing”’ way, he may possibly say something like this: “Borrow 
1 ten from the 8 tens. Break that up into units. That 
(Continued on page 643) 














Colored Chalks 
for the Special Days 



















VERY classroom uses drama- 
tization. Sometimes it is 
only a story from a reader. 

Then again it may be a long play. 

Do you know that the most 
attractive settings can be made 
by your pupils? Simply tack up 
big sheets of wrapping paper. 
Outline the drawings with GoLp 
Mepav White Chalk Crayons and 
fill in the solid parts with Goip 
Mepat Colored Chalk Crayons 
or Lecturers’ Colored Chalks. 

Send for the Art Service Bureau 
Outline which suggests projects 
for art work in each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Just Off the Press! 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


FOR CHILDREN ww two vowwmes 


PRICE, $1.50 PER VOLUME 









These little dramas are all written 
by teachers, or by the children with 
[PACT NTS | their teacher, and have been suc- 
-—“—= i| cessfully tried out in the classroom, 
the school assembly, before parents’ 
clubs, etc. Volume One contains 
the following: Mother Goose and 
Her Friends, The Wise Turkey, 
Fire Spirits, Three Foolish Bears, A Primary Book 
Pageant, Peter Pan, Christmas in Many Lands, A 
Pumpkin Play, Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving, 
Mother Tongue’s Party, Christmas Eve in Santa’s 
Workshop, A Christmas Play, The Flower of Cheer, 
Being Like Washington, Colonial Times, The Fairy 
Cakes, A Columbus Pageant, Spring’s Awakening, 
Enchanted Summer, The Gifts of Autumn, Harvest 
Blessings, Hansel and Gretel, Among the Stars, 
The Princess and the Pea, The Service the 
Fairies Did. 


PPLAYS «> 4 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
| 234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 

























FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 


readers) during the school year 











We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
‘ive of grades.” 


Write fer infermatien on The Story Methed 
A Simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4710 So. Parkway Chicago, II] 







































Tue above expres- 
sion is from a letter from 
Frances S$. White, 118 Locust St., Long Beach, Calif., one of 
the thousands of Teachers who received assistance from the T. 
C. U. during the past year. 

We use the umbrella to symbolize the protection from un- 
expected loss of salary due to Accident, Sickness or Quarantine 
afforded by a policy in the T. C. U. The Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teachers. 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you 
an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital 
Benefits. 

Our records prove that every year one teacher in five suffers 
enforced idleness and loss of salary through Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. 

Can you afford to carry that risk alone? 

This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it 
right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk of financial 
loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you will let 
the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss 
comes. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take 
the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or to run into 
debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, when the 
T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


See What It Means to You 
To Let the T. C. U. Carry the Risk 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 










































$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. T. C. U. Protection is exclusively for teachers and is low 
$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps in cost. It is yours if you want it, but it can do nothing 
you from your work. for you—when the time of need does come—unless you in- 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined __ vestigate now. 


to an established hospital. 
$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received in an auto- full 


mobile accident and $1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. day 
$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life —_ 


These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual | 
renewal of the policy for not to exceed five years. | 
Doubles these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, street car | 
or steamboat wreck. | 
Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy has been | 
maintained in force for one year. | 
Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. | 
I 

! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
252 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you 


particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it to- 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 252 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name.. 
i cic Did wuts chen de dae ena eae 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





































teh np Ap eh Sei 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 










traits needed for your room. All Dp em 
charges prepaid. Fat binpepenen 
OFFER NO. 1. We will ,-, PPP 
send you 60 emblematic en eeere eT 
flag buttons or as- an my 4 Tk ek 


sorted with portrait ‘4 
buttons of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and 
Riley. Your pupils 
easily will sell them 
for ten cents each. j 
Return the $6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk 
U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, on staff with 
gilded ornament, FREE. 

OFFER NO. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. Flag, 5 ft. 
by 8 ft., FREE. Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars 
embroidered on both sides. For the sale of 60 buttons 
at ten cents each. 

OFFER NO. 3. A set of our former Allies’ Flags, A 
FREE. Each 16 x 24 inches, on staff with orna- A & 





ments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, 
fast colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at ten cents each. 

OFFER NO. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies, I: 
FREE. American, French, English, Belgian and i : 


Italian. Each 12 x 18 inches, on staffs with or- Hibs 
naments. Make beautiful decorations for A Peete |) 
home as well as schoolroom. For the sale wc. y 


of 40 buttons at ten cents each. 

Offer No. 5. Wonder “Oil Process,” paintings of Washington and Lincoln. 13 
x 16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 30 buttons you 
may choose one picture; for 50 buttons, two pictures. 

Offer No.6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large size. Sharpens any pen- 
cil. For the sale ot 30 buttons at ten cents each. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag aapoa. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers. throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 117 oe .° ANDERSON, IND, 




















BROWN - ROBERTSON’S 
MINIATURES 


of Famous ‘Paintings 
in full colors of the originals 






















Each one has particular story telling 
value. Gummed ready to mount. De- 
scriptive story free with order of 15 of any 
one subject. 

3c each 
Special quantity rates 
Send 15c for CATALOGUE of Emery 
Prints for Schoolroom decorations 





THE 
GREAT MASTERS 
in full colors 


The officially adopted picture study 
course of the New York City Schools com- 
prising 100 prints, manual and story book. 


Regular Price, $3.50 
Sample set, $2.00 postpaid 
Individual Miniatures 


2c each 


For teaching 
composition, literature, art, 
religion, music and history. 


Write for Prospectus. 





BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., INC. 


Educational Art Publishers 


Dept.1 ,,8 East 49th St., New York 














Encourage the Reading Habit 


FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE 
METHOD 
























Hdusatione! Publishing Co."s" Famous aa ‘3 8 
'S ae -Thisty-Volume S@hool Libsaries. 


|. ‘This is to Certify that’. 













pate ‘ Re eee weds 


having contributed ten cers towards the por- H 


oa err 


chase of our 





SCHOOL LIBRARY, © 





is thereby the Owner of onk shane in the same. ? 


rae’ ek 
RB <3 eae Sa 


a 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of 
all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our 
method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in 
response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more 
Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists 
and Complete Catalog. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











For the Geography Class 


GEOGRAPHY GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
Author of the Popular 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


When,afewyearsago, 
Miss King gave_us 
“Language Games,” 
we predicted a cor- 
dial reception for her 
original and helpful 
little book. Now 
that we have another 





2 from these the whole 
atmosphere of the 

|| place will be changed 
and attention re- 
newed. In most cases 
a child is chosen as 
leader or “teacher,” 
and the other mem- 





| 








book of games, this | bers of the class take 
time ‘Geography | the parts of Conti- 
Games,” we feel sure nents, Cities, Islands, 


that every teacher who had Oceans, Gulfs, Bays, etc. Still 
the first book will want this © others are called upon to be 
one and no teacher of geogra- _ the railroad trains, the steam- 
phy will want to be caught _ ers, or the airplanes by which 
without it. When the geogra- these places are reached. 

phy lesson begins to drag or Included in the book are 
children are growing restless, blank pages to be used by the 
by suggesting a game chosen _ teacher in making notes. 


Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 75 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 Boylston St. ' (221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHCGICA 
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English Opportunities 
(Continued from page 597) 


construction; the second grade must accept 
the invitation, which challenges their powers 
in the same direction. The results indicate the 
success of the method. 

“We (rule for capital) should be glad to have 
you come to our room at three o’clock on 


oad Saute! FREE 


p=" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. |! 
We supply the largest number of pe private |} 
and schoo i libraries and f x uals with alltheir 
ur service ulcKk and 6a’ 5 Weite 
catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reyesits, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ili. 








Seatwork Suggestions 


and Games for 
Primary Grades 20c 


TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dillon Montana 





Friday (rule for capital), Nov. 23 (rule for 





capital and abbreviation), and see the play we 
wrote about the Pilgrims (another use of capital 
and period). Can you come?” (Capital and 
question mark.) 

In the above composition there are eight 
rules, five of which illustrate something differ- 
ent. The second grade’s reply is simple, but 
shows the use of four rules. “We shall be glad 
to come to see your play on next Friday.” 

There are so many similar situations in the 
school life, where the children can be led to feel 
the need of correct forms, that no teacher is 
justified in forcing an artificial issue. 

Every grammatical fact that primary chil- 
dren need to know can be connected with life 
experiences if our teachers are alert to the many 
opportunities which surround them in every 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
FOR THE YEAR’S WORK 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Plays in verse for children 





phase of school life. 





The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 600) 


“Stupidity Street,” and the “Petition of the 
Birds.” 

Better Book Week comes into prominence 
about the second or third week in November 
and the Children’s Book Week Committee, 
334 Fifth Ave., New York, will send valuable 
suggestions. The following poems will corre- 
late nicely with other material: “‘ Book House,” 
Johnston, and “Who Hath a Book,” Nesbit, 
in “Literature and Living,” Book I. In this 
series, Book II, the following poems will em- 
phasize the Thanksgiving spirit through com- 
parison: ‘‘The Harvest,” by Aristophanes, a 
Greek poet of over two thousand years ago; 
“The Song of the Harvest,” by Whittier, and 
the Twenty-fourth Psalm from the Bible. 

Music to correlate with November’s theme 
will be found in Victor Records: 


New England Psalms—17646, 17623, 64398, 
64692 

Praise Ye the Father—16419 

The Angelus—35437 

American Indian Music—17635, 17611 

From an Indian Lodge—17035 

Dagger Dance—55113 

Indian Lament—74387 

From the Land of the Sky Blue Water— 
64190 





PiGTURE STUDY IN THE GRADES. A Manual 
for Students and Teachers. By Oscar W. 
Neale. O. W. Neale Publishing Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 1925 
Educators everywhere are insisting on a course in art 

as part of the curricula inning in the primary grades 

and extending through college courses. Emphasizing 
the importance of the subject matter of the picture, Mr. 

Neale has written his book. 
“Picture wap in the Grades” aims primarily to 

develop in the children of our schools an appreciation 

of the great masterpieces of art so that they may know 
the joys that come from such an appreciation and so that 
their ideals may be influenced by the patriotism, the 
sympathy, the courage, the piety and the beauty which 
the great artists of different ages have given the world.” 

With so high an aim and so fine a goal, an author is 

bound to produce a book worthy of note—and this Mr. 

Neale has done. 

_ The book is divided according to grade. The pictures 

for the primary grades are pictures such as Geoffroy’s 

A Primary School in Brittany,” something that the 
child can comprehend and can compare with his own 
primary school. The author points out various details 
and leads the children to make comments. 

_ There is a paragraph about paints, a list of his paint- 

ings, a section of questions on the picture, and lastly, 

suggestions for language lessons. 
For the seventh and eighth grades there are pictures 
such as that of the “Capitol at Washington,” with a brief 

Gescription of the location of building, its history, archi- 

tecture, etc., followed by questions on the picture, with 

Suggestions for language lessons. 
he book as a whole is beautifully simple—there is no 

Projuse description. The child will appreciate each 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 


The book of plays for which you have been looking. Something suitable 
for your children to give each month. Cunning silhouette pictures add 
to the book’s charm for the little ones. 


FOLK SONGS OF POLAND $ .75 


Edited by FLORENCE Hupson BotsrorpD 
With its gay Polish cover, this little book of singable tunes will win a 
warm place in your children’s affections. 


$1.75 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 











SCHOOL 


CLASSICS 





Bright and interesting. 


Seventy-five cents per dozen 
No order received for less than one dozen 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the schoolroom. A book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, 
with practically the same vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously at- 
tacked by the busy, inquisitive minds. Get a supply. The cost is slight. 
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The Golden River 
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JOHN RUSKIN 5 
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OEM RONI ORION ARIAS! Py hie) ee) eel bbe) eek eel eel 


PA LIAL NSD 


FIRST GRADE 


2 Esop’s Fables 
73 Buds 
74 What Annie Saw 
77 Flower Friends. 
143 Babes of the Woods 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 


75 Roots and Stems 

87 Legends of the Springtime 
185 Robinson Crusoe. 
190 Children of History. 
196 Legends of the Springtime 


THIRD GRADE 


9 Story of Bryant 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 
35 Story of Lowell 
42 Story of Whittier 
43 Story of Cooper 
46 The Boston Tea Party 
61 Story of Hawthorne 
62 Story of Morse 
63 Story of Louisa Alcott 
64 Story of Watt 
68 Story of the Norsemen 
69 Puss in Boots 
81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 





101 Stories of the Revolution 
120 The Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


89 Story of Longfellow 

105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland 

125 Selections from Longfellow 
Poems for Intermediate Grade. All fa- 
vorites from the most beloved of Ameri- 
can bards. They include The Village 
Blacksmith, The Old Clock on the Stairs 
and others. 

193 Joan of Arc 


FIFTH GRADE 


24 The Miraculous Pitcher 

92 Story of Audubon 

98 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
102 Story of Nathan Hale. (Map) 
131 Admiral Farragut 


SIXTH GRADE 


32 King of the Golden River. (Ruskin) 
55 John Gilpin and Other Poems 

67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

93 Great Stone Face. (Hawthorne) 

94 The Snow-Image. (Hawthorne) 








Picture for himself, knowing certain facts about it, but 
wil be influenced by,no,man’s rhapsodizing. 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicag 
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November Picture Study 
(Continued from page 589) 


His eyes certainly do look as 
though they would fall out 
of his head. We say his 
eyes are projecting. What 
about his head,— 

What do you suppose a 
squirrel eats? 

Yes. Mr. Squirrel eats 
things, too. He eats cer- 
tain insects and buds. He 
is a real naughty fellow, too. 
He eats birds’ eggs. How 
can he eat nuts? 

What kind of nuts grow 
around here that squir- 
rels can find to eat. 

Our chestnuts are covered 
with prickly burrs. How 
can he get the nut? 


What do you do with the 
nuts you gather, Mary? 


They certainly are good 
when they are roasted be- 
before the fire—when the 
snow is falling. What do 
you suppose the squirrels 
do with the nuts they 
gather? 

How do they carry them,—? 


Yes. That is the reason 
their little cheeks look so 
full. I wonder where they 
hide them? 


16 Where do you _ suppose 


they have their home? 


17 We call their homes nests. 


Birds line their nests with 
things to make them snug 
and warm. What would 
the squirrels be apt to line 
their nest with? 

Where have the squirrels in 
our picture made their nest? 
How can a squirrel climb a 
tree? 

Yes, you can see his sharp 
claws in our picture. What 
are these squirrels doing? 
Does the squirrel eat the 
same as your kitty does? 


Look at their bushy tails 
curled up over their 
backs. I think squirrels 
are very wise little animals. 
as well as pretty. Some 
time, when you are out 
walking and see a squirrel, 
watch him and see what he 
does. I am sure it will be 
worth while. 


His head is quite large. 
His ears stand up and 
make him look very wise. 


He eats nuts, roots, and 
seeds. 

He has real sharp teeth 
which crack the shells, 
and then he can get at the 
inside of the nut. 


We have acorns and 


chestnuts. 


We have frost which op- 
ens the chestnut burrs. 
The nuts fall from the 
burrs to the ground. He 
gathers them from the 
ground. We gather them, 
too. I put some of them 
in the attictodry. [have 
them to eat during the 
winter. 

I think they hide them 
somewhere so they can 
have them to eat when 
the cold winter days are 
here. 


They have little pockets 
on the inside of their 
mouth. They put a nut on 
either side. 

I think they carry them 
to their homes. 


They make their homes 
in the top of trees or in 
holes in the trunks of 
them. They could line 
their nests with dry 
leaves. 


They have made it in a 
hole in a tree. 

He has sharp claws some- 
thing like my kitten’s. 
They are eating nuts. 


No, he does not eat. the 
way my kitty eats. He 
sits upon hishind feet and 
holds the nut with his fore 
feet. 





1802. 


What do you suppose the 
artist called this pretty pic- 
ture? They are all good 
names. The artist called it 
“A Piper and Pair of Nut- 
crackers.” 

Don’t you think that is a 
very good name? 


Names suggested: 
Squirrels at Home 
Two Squirrels. 

The Squirrel’s Supper. 
Eating Nuts. 


Yes, we do. 


Life of Sir Edwin Landseer 


Sir Edwin Landseer was born at London, England, in 


He died in 1873. 
Landseer inhereted his 


talent 


from his father. 


When he was only five years old, he could draw very well. 
At the age of thirteen, his first two pictures were exhibited 


at the Royal Academy in London. 


One was a painting of a 


mule, and the other was of a dog with her puppies. 


Sir Landseer painted always from real life. 


He was of the 


opinion that animals feel and reason as we do, and so he 
painted them as happy, sad, rich, poor, and so many other 
ways. 
No English painter has ever been more loved by his 
countrymen than Sir Edwin Landseer. 


Oral Story Telling 


Have the children tell the story in two paragraphs, as: 
a What happened before the picture. 
b What is happening in the picture. 


After the children have told their stories, tell them the 
real story of the picture. 
The second day have the children write the stories told 
orally. 


(Continued on page 638) 

















The Need of the Hour 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
TO GET FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Stories of the Bible 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 
Vols. I, II and III. Illustrated. Cloth, each, 75 cents. 


{‘* Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old— 

wwe Which in our younger years we saw and which our fathers told, 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs. 
That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 











1 introduced your Bible 
Stories last year and 
think that of all those I 
have examined the last 
two years, there are none 
to compare with them. 
They reserve enough 
of the biblical language 
and yet the style ap- 
peals to the child. They 
turned drudgery into 
pleasure for me and my 
class. I intend to use 
the entire series this year 


R. S. SAUERHERING 
Racine College 








EDUCATIONAL 
234 BOYLSTON STREET 
212 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PUBLISHING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


COMAANY 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
pletion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By. C. S. Palmer, B.L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has_ been 
compiled. to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 

Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cents. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLAMEOUS SHEETS 
_ 50 DRAWING. SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 344 x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
. =< 4 your pupils busy and they will give you no 
rouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 74x 4 inches. 
Price, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
or sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 


117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 





PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Spiceland Indiana 








Music Appreciation in 
the First Grade 


(Continued from page 601) 


In the “Dwarfs” record, the children are 
dressed as dwarfs, with caps and bags and 
costumes like a brownie, and go around step- 
ping lightly to the music and picking something 
up to put in their bags, keeping time all the 
while. 

The children never enjoy themselves more 
than when we play these Victrola records. 

Another good record for rhythm is the 
“Rhythm Melody,” No. 18548. With that 
record we have each row do a different stunt. 
The first part is a march, so the first row 
marched. The second row skipped; the third 
row were birds and flew in time to the third 
part. The fourth part the children were high- 
stepping horses. The fifth part was skipping 
and the sixth part the children ran lightly, like 
reindeer. 

I have come to the conclusion, in my years 
of experience trying to interest first grade chil- 
dren in music, that teaching them to appreciate 
and become acquainted with some of the best 
music when they are very young will influence 
them to love good music and recognize it all 
their lives, whenever they hear it. 





Art in a Graded School 


(Continued from page 606) 


brown and yellow crayon. I passed a quarter 
sheet of manila paper advising the use of its 
entire length. Then I disposed of the banana 
and picture and each child drew the fruit as he 
visualized it. 

Each fruit was taken up and reproduced in 
the same manner except the balance of them 
provided more language conversation and 
correlation, how to preserve, dry or can them. 

I had patterns for the baskets and permitted 
them to be traced, although heretofore I have 
had similar ones cut free-hand. 

Their problem was, then, to arrange the fruit 
so that it was pleasing to the eye. There was 
no set plan for this. Another time I should not 
use the grapes, as they are somewhat out of 
proportion to the balance of the picture. 

We used the pictures above the blackboard, 
as expected, and displayed them again at our 
annual Art Exhibit. 

This lesson emphasized harmony of natural 
colors, proportion and good taste in arrange- 
ment. 





Fireflies 

Winking lights in the meadow, 

Winking lights on the hill, 
Fireflies in the dusktime, 

Gleaming, but never still; 
Glowing above the fairies, 

As they dance in a grassy ring, 
Stooping low to the fairies 

To hearken the songs they sing; 
Lifting above the roses, 

Lifting above the rue, 
Souls that are ever seeking 

Dreams that they never knew. P 

—Sel. 





Flag Flies Straight in Wind on 
Revolving Pole 


To keep a flag flying straight in the breeze 
and prevent it from whipping around the pole, 
a flag-staff attachment has been invented by 
William M. Post of Hood River, Oregon. This 
attachment is in the form of a corrugated tube 
that revolves with the wind, and so the flag 
always flies out from the pole, no matter from 
what quarter the wind comes. 

This ingenious invention may be attached to 
either wood or iron flag-poles. It is ball-bear- 
ing and will revolve 360 degrees (in a complete 
circle). 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where 
to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification, 
1 Journalism, Play Writing, Photoplay Writing, 
etc., taught by our staff of literary experts, 
headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
} and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in 
spare time—“play work,” he calls it. An- 
other received over $1,000 before com- 
pleting her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this: over 100 members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
our Literary Department. The editors recognize 
it,they’re constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
ease Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Estab. 1897. Dept. 3-, Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer se Library, 13 volumes; 
lescriptive booklet free. We also publish The 


riter’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 
i sa sample copy Ss0, annual sub- 





Dr. ESENWEIN 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas. 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 

So: . Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 

all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

Hand books.Make-Up-Gooas, 

etc. For ailages an coonslon> New Minstrel Shows, 
ge catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 


T. S. DENISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
623 Se. Wane Dept. 57 | and college presentation. 























Keep abreast 


Sty || in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
A 


chology,’’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘*The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,’’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’**The Junior 
High School Movement,”’ 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’ ‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








TH you need help 


in any of your 
art teach ing 
problems ~~ 


WRITE TO 


Che AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA * 


Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
“YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS” 
THIS SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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November Picture Study 
(Continued from page 636) 
The Squirrels 


These little squirrels live in a hollow tree. 
They have bright eyes. Their teeth are sharp. 
They have very pretty bushy tails. They have 
been gathering nuts for winter. They carried 
them in their cheeks. 

These squirrels are at home now. They are 
eating nuts for their supper. They hold the 
nuts in their fore feet. I like to watch them 
crack the hard shells and eat the nuts. 


Two Squirrels 

These little squirrels are very pretty. They 
are almost all brown. Their eyes are very 
bright. They have big bushy tails. 

These squirrels have been hunting nuts. 
They put them in their snug nests to eat in the 
winter. They sit up on their hind feet and 
hold the nuts with their fore feet. They are 
very wise animals. 


Things to Remember 
A third grade should remember: 
1 The story of the picture. 
2 The artist. 
3 Where and when he was born. 
4 If he is still living. 





Home Geography 
Tested in the Study by Educational 
Tested in the classes of more than 20,000 ools. 
Heme Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicage 


The Evolution of Clothing 
(Continued from page 605) 


A second verse to the old familiar nursery 
rhyme, “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” was com- 
posed and sung, the girls asking questions and 
the boys answering them. 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 


Baa, baa, black sheep, 

Have you any wool? 

Yes, sir! yes, sir! three bags full; 

One for the master and one for the dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in the lane. 


Baa, baa, black sheep, 

Of what use is wool? 

Kind sir! kind sir! clothing it will make, 

Suits for the master, drsses for the dame, 

And —_— for the little boy that lives in the 
ane. 


The First Shoes 


ScENE I 


TIME—Long, long ago 
PLACE—In a rough road 
CHARACTERS 
Story TELLER 
KING 
First SERVANT 
SECOND SERVANT 
OTHER SERVANTS 


Story Teller Long, long ago, people did not 
have pretty clothing as we have to-day, be- 
cause they did not know how to weave fine 
cloth. They dressed in skins, foliage and 








“HEALTH HABITS’ 


of interest to 


every teacher 











An invaluable guide to every 
elementary teacher and super- 
visor, who is correlating health 
teaching with other subjects. 


This outline of twenty-two 
complete teaching plans in- 
cludes stories, games, object 
talks and project suggestions 
with patterns for handwork. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 
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National Dairy Council | 
910 So. Michigan Ave.. | 
Chicago, Illinois. | 
Enclosed pienes | find $1.00 for which send 
me Health | 
Ms Adisidaindsududn soa wtaw< vows cane cok | 
i piidieebnanihscpnansetbewnsnakns | 
8 ELE engine | 
OA a | 


“Health Habits’’ will help 
you play the Health Game 
in your classroom. 





National Dairy Council 


910; So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


coarse cloths. They wore no hats or shoes. 
The king had to walk a long distance and the 
stones hurt his feet. He was very angry. 

King The sharp stones have cut my feet 
and the briers pricked and tore them. I will 
never again leave my tent until the earth is 
carpeted for my feet. 


Servants Nay, nay! O king! 


ScENE II 


(Servants weave carpets and place them for 
their king to walk on.) 


King Ah, this is fine! I will travel all day 
and then be ready to continue my journey 
to-morrow. 


(Servants, in great distress, wring their hands 
and begin to weave more carpets. They place 
them and king walks to end.) 


King (angrily) Is this the end of the car- 
pet? Ishall have all of you servants punished. 

Servants King, we have worked so hard 
and will work still harder if you will give us 
one more chance. 

One Servant (bowing) I have a carpet that 
will cover the whole earth, but none but you, 
O king, may walk on it. 

King Is it like the worthless one whose 
limit I reached so soon? 

Servant Nay, gracious king! Thou canst 
climb rough mountains and thy feet be not 
bruised; thou canst wander in low valleys and 
thy feet be not pierced by briers; thou canst 
tread the burning sands of the desert and 
—— be not blistered bv the scorching 
sand. 

King Ah! Bring me that wonderful carpet 
and thou shalt wed my daughter and be ruler 
after me. 


(Servant leaves and returns with a pair of crude 
sandals made of skin and gives them to the king 
who takes them and looks at them.) 


King (holding up sandals) Now, I canst 
wander where I will and my feet be not 
bruised. 





Progressive Schools 
(Continued from page 611) 


“Good morning, Mrs. Hen,” said Mrs. Duck. 

“T see you have your baby with you. 

I wish she could go swimming with Baby 
Duck.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Duck,” said Mrs. Hen. 

““My baby does not like the water. 

Have you caught any fish?” 

“Not yet,” said Mrs. Duck. 

“Tt hope I have good luck,” said Mrs. Hen. 

“Mother,” said Baby Chicken, “may I take 
off my hat?” 

“No, it is too hot. 

Don’t talk, you will scare the fish away.” 

“Keep still,” said Mrs. Duck, 
have a bite.” 


The third day I add the fish (3) to the pic- 
ture, erasing the story of the previous day. 

“T think I have all the fish I need,” said 
Mrs. Duck. 

““Come, Baby Duck, we will go home now. 

How many fish have we? 

We shall have a fine dinner.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Hen. I hope you catch 
some fish.” 

“Run, Baby Chicken,” 
“Find me a big fat worm. 

I think my worm is lazy. 

That is a nice fat worm you have found. 

We will have our fish for supper. 

I will cook two or three fish for us. 

We can give some to Mrs. Turkey. 

I think I will give Mrs. Robin some, too.”’ 

“But, mother,” said Baby Chicken, “where 


said Mrs. Hen. 





are our fish?” 


“T think I - 


Maat sat, Hae 
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\sMusic Lessons 
(> At Home 


A Complete C Conservatory Course 
By Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great ye and European teachers. 
«Mowe: by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
| Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Conservatory <= Music giving lessons 
by the ihe UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MET. nob. 


The ideal of a quasine Conservatory of | Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing t the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attainud. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 

touch of an a h is yours to 

command from the very moment you erroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 

Persona! Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home, 


Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument Pecans Piste Hermony 
vous: Public Siotiet. Viole Gorn Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar. 
0: we will send our Free Catalog 

with details of course oon be now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
po Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois! 











Physical Training Exercises 


TEACHERS—We will send you an Excellent Set 
of Physical Training Exercises for your Schoolroom 
or Playground FREE. 

Send .10 cents (silver) to pay for Print- 
ing, Postage and this Advertisement. 
HEALTH and EFFICIENCY PUB. CO. 
415 New Street Springfield, Illinois 





CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
Teachers and students who desire to complete their high 
school, normal, and business courses, or who may desire 
to take extension work in collegiate branches leading 
to the regular college degrees may now take this work 
o7 —_ under the direction of Carnegie 
liege. Teachers must now have high school and 
normal credits, and students who cannot be in actual 
attendance at high school and business college will be 
greatly benefited by taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. For full particulars, ad " 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE - ROGERS, OHIO 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Name Pencil Sets Please the Children 





Laka oo @o% cS ty a 3 


=<. 


a Tm _~ > om wD ~ 
fo) =O. RUTH BAKER - wag 
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No. A—Six a sharpener and ~ various — 
Coin Pocket LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 
22 karat Gold 90c No. B—Three Pencils, sharpener 
and ruler, fancy shades embossed LEATHER Case with 
NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c. 


fi 

[A econo 

\r ————————————— 
| Aililaleh| EONA L. HILL 


No. C. —Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME i in Gold— 

Holly Box 30c. Insurance 10c extra. Send Check, 

Money Order or Stamps. 33 West 60th St. 
UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. New York City 





















Sunshine 


Have you ever noticed how a flower dies 
Where it cannot see the sunny skies? 

First, it fades and whitens, then it droops away, 
And the woodwinds blow if far off in their play. 


Not the flowers only need the sunbeams by; 
Human hearts need sunshine somewhere nigh; 
And the kind of sunshine making others glad 
Is the smiling features of a lass or lad! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach 





Three Gates 


If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale someone to you has told 
About another, make it pass 
Before you speak, three gates of gold: 
Three narrow gates—first, “‘Is it true?” 
Then “Is it needful?” in your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the next 
Is last and narrowest: “Is it kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 
+ It passes these gateways three, 
Then you may tell, nor fear 
. What the result of speech may be. 
—Author Unknown 
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SCHOOL PLAYS 


furnish costumes 
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EVENT 
so 


You've heard 

J your neighbor praise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 

fe. "The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 

time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading— the 
cream of everything. Science, politios, travel, fun, question box, 

health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 

for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 

or$iforfull year (S2issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





















CHRISTMASTIDE 





Published Price 


As any one of the acts or the various 


may be necessary. 
The only characters required are: Ano 


” 


i little girls to represent “Baby Chorus.’ 


i cic. 
i Address Nearest Office. 


23+ Boylston St. 
BOSTON 








The Most Popular Operetta for Schools Ever 


the entertainment can be made as simple as possible and occupy as little time as 


“ Winter,” a boy to represent “North Wind,” an older boy to represent “Santa 
Claus,.” the largest girls of the grade to represent “Snow flake Fairies,” various 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


» Forty Cents Postpaid 


scenes in the act can be'given separately, 
lder girl from the higher grade to represent 


All other children join in the full chorus, 


Price, 40 Cents Postpaid 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 











The Teacher’s Daily 
Right Hand 





Sterno, 
fanned Hea! 


el! 


(isp 


For your breakfast, especially when hurried, for piping hot 
lunch at school, for tea, for supper—always your first aid. 


ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove Including Handy Extin- 
guisher and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 





Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in the bed- 
room, bathroom, dining room, kitchen, office, school, 
camping, on auto trips—the handy, portable kitchen. 
Send this Ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 341, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘rear 


Sterno is m’f'd under U.S. Gov't permit for use only as fuss 


cirLs EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00. No Work—Just Fun, 

St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept.87 Brooklyn, N, Y. 








A Business College Course 


B att -Shorthand-Sxles- 
at Home F an _— » $100 00 to $200 a mo. 










Positions for }~ — Our school > one of 
Browns 22 Business Colleges. pEeTaits REE 


BROWNS HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
100 Liberty Building PEORIA, LLL. 


CLASS RINGS & x2 GD 
Largest Catalog Issued —F REE 













Samples class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order po class, society, club emblems too 
pecial designs made on request. 


7778 South Ave., Rochester, Ni. Y. 





large or too 6: 


METAL ARTS c0., Inc., 





cme iat 4 > 
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Brighten the schoolroom 
with Christmas colors 


Maketheschoolroomthecenterof holiday happiness. 
The children will have heaps of fun helping to deco- 
rate. It is easy and inexpensive with the help of the 
New Dennison Christmas Book 
This 24-page book (26th edition just out) illustrated 
in colors,contains a wealth of information on Christ- 
mas decorating. It shows you how to make wall 
borders, posters, banners, window decorations, It 
illustrates many little gifts which children can make. 
Get this valuable book from your stationer, depart- 
ment store or druggist, where you can also get Den- 
nison’s Christmas goods. Or send the coupon with 
ten cents (fifteen in Canada.) 


DENNISON’S, Dept.8M, Framingham, Mass. 
I enclose ten cents (fifteen in Canada) for the new 
(26th edition) Christmas Book. 


Name sedbencoadccecoosco 











If you wish the catalogue of School 
Supplies, check here ( . 
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Wool from Pine Trees 


An artificial wool made from pine trees re- 
cently has been developed in Germany. By 
means of a chemical process a fine filamentary 
substance is obtained from the long slender 
spines of the Pinus sylvestris, otherwise known 
as the Scotch fir. In quality this wood-wool is 
said to be very similar to ordinary wool, and 
may be curled. felted. or spun in the same way. 


Many are Color Blind 


Color blindness is more prevalent among 
men than women, recent experiments indicate. 
Approximately five per cent of all men are un- 
able to distinguish one or more colors, while 
only about one per cent of women are so 
affected. Near-sight has a bigger field of color 
discrimination than far-sight. 










For your Church, School or Society iaature 
Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies 5) 
No Money in Advance --- Pay Within 30 Days 

Thousands of Churc Schools and Societies have made bi r 

loenpetanehanemay Mat rome ate ake ee 

Prompt shipment made from New York and Chicago Stocks. 40 different items to choose 

from. Send for Catalog and ou name of church, school 


Bylund Bros.inc- Woolworth Bld $.N-¥. 











BOYS & NO WORK 
GIRLS $2.00 GIVEN JUST FUN 
Simply sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
Trust you till XMAS. Dept. 77 

American Christmas Seal Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dainty watch—platinum effect. has ribbon bracelet and fancy " 
Jeweled movement guar. 10 years—yours for introducing fi 
assorted tiquid perfume at l5c a bottle. Send for 20 bottles and 
select your gift as per offer in our catalog. We CHIC! —just write to 
CAGO, ILL. 


BELL PERFUME CO. Dep. p98] CH 

Kill The Hair Root 
toe agsin, any, panies, batonbos, No sear Beret ron, 
D. 


enclosing 3 stamps, We teach beauty culture. 
J. Mahler, 1351-4 Mahler Park, Providenen. BR. L 




























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, etc., written to order on an y subject, $3 per thousand words; Stories, 


Poems, Articles, etc., criticised and corrected for literary q 


ity and accuracy, $1.50 per thousand words. 


on ey typewritven correctly for publication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for literary wares sug- 


gested. years’ experience. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 37 


453 Emerson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 














8; Cents 


bore to both. 


bright spot in the school day. 


producing manner. 








37 West 39th Street 





WOULD YOU GIVE 


TO HAVE YOUR CLASS SPARKLE WITH LIFE? 


HERE is nothing that lends itself to so many new teaching 
devices as the subjects of Food and Health. These can bea 
delight both to the teacher and the pupils or they can be a 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


helps you delight in this teaching and helps make your classes a 
It brings you each month new ideas 
and teaching projects that have been successfully 
tried out in other schools which you can incorporate 
into your teaching program. 
your teaching year in a comprehensive and result- 
In the October issue, for instance, 
you get an interesting article on the use of festive 
occasions as a basis of schoolroom lessons with original 
sketches; the use of health contests to raise the stan- 
dard of health of the children; interpretation for the 
teacher of health education based on the Child Health 
Association Conferences, and much other helpful and 
constructive material, to say nothing of the vast quantity 
of free teaching helps that we furnish you for the asking 
that are prepared especially for teachers by the leading 
food manufacturers. 


All f Twelve issues—84 cents each—every one of which 
or l .00 a Year will bring you a fund of help. Start your school year with 
_ _ - FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION as your helper. 

FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 37 West 39th St., New York. (2) 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the October number. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee EE HEE HOES EE HEHEHE SEHOHSHEHHEHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE HOHE HEHE HED 


a Month 


It helps you lay out 


The Story of Joseph 
(Continued from page 617) 


Joseph.” The people went to Joseph, as 
Pharaoh said. Joseph took the people to the 
storehouses and sold them the grain. The 
people were glad they gave the grain to Joseph. 


How Joseph’s Dream Came True 


Jacob was rich, but his fields would bear no 
grain. He heard that there was grain in Egypt. 
Jacob sent his ten sons to Egypt to get grain. 
He kept Benjamin at home. The ten men rode 
upon asses, for horses were not often used in 
those days. 

The ten brothers went to Egypt and bowed 
down before Joseph, but they did not know 
that it was Joseph. Joseph knew them as soon 
as he saw them. He asked them where they 
lived and if they had any other brothers at 
home. They told him they had one brother 
at home. 

Joseph told them they were not honest men, 
but spies. His servants seized them and put 
them into prison for three days. When the 
three days had passed Joseph sent for the ten 
brothers. He told them to go home and bring 
the other brother with them when they came 
again to Egypt. They all went home but 
Simeon, who was kept in prison. 


The Return to Egypt 


The food brought from Egypt was nearly 
gone. Jacob’s family was very large. Nearly 
all his sons were married and had children of 
their own. Jacob told his sons they must go 
again to Egypt for food. 

The sons said they could not go without 
Benjamin. If they did the ruler of Egypt 
would not sell them any corn. Jacob at first 
refused to let Benjamin go. Finally food 
became so scarce that he consented to let him 
go. They took the money that they found in 
the sacks of grain and went again to Egypt. 


A Lost Brother Found 


Joseph’s brothers took Benjamin with them 

to Egypt. Joseph gave them grain and told 
Simeon to come out of the prison and eat with 
them. He told the steward to put a cup into 
Benjamin’s sack. The brothers started back 
to Canaan. A servant ran after them and 
said that one of them had his master’s silver 
cup. 
They said, “‘If you find the cup, let the one 
in whose sack it is found be killed, and the rest 
sold as slaves.”” The cup was found in Benja- 
min’s sack. Judah said, “Do not kill Ben- 
jamin or my father wiil die. Let me take his 
place.” 

Joseph turned and wept. Then he dried his 
tears and told them to come near him. “I 
am Joseph,” he said. The brothers were 
afraid, but he kissed them and told them not 
to fear him. He told them to go back to 
Canaan and bring Jacob and all his people to 
Egypt. The brothers went home, happier 
than they had been for a long time. 





Type Case and Form Aid the 
Cross-Word-Puzzle Fan 


To make easier the solving or constructing 
of a cross-word puzzle and to avoid erasures, 
an ingeniously designed movable letter puzzle 
“word maker” recently has been invented. 
It consists of a tray of tiny wooden cubes, each 
one marked by a letter of the alphabet or a 
black face to represent the spaces in the puzzle, 
and a wooden frame having twenty-five square 
spaces for each row of horizontal words and an 
equal number of spaces for the vertical words, 
making 625 spaces in which the lettered or 
blackened cubes may’be inserted and taken out 
at will in making or solving a puzzle. Thus 
building or solving puzzles is given increased 
interest. 











The tray in which the letters are kept is 
similar to a printer’s type case. 
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A Project in Books Utility Projects exis Earn $2.00 in Your Town 
(Continued from page 591) ‘ , poyera from page 628) 10 a set When sold send + 15.00 and keep $2.00. 
47 Kristy’s Oueer and trying to take a correct one with it, a rust you ¢ ~_ ee 
ae oe Miller player noticing the mistake says “‘ wrong,”’ and S56 St., Dept. 871, Broskiyn, N. ¥. 
48 Little Mitchell Morley claims the cards himself. If several speak at 
49 Snow Baby Peary, Josephine D. once, the one whose turn comes first is entitled 
50 Eskimo Twins Perkins, Lucy Fitch to the cards. In the end, the player having ‘ 
51 Irish Twins Perkins, Lucy Fitch the most cards is the winner. 
52 Dutch Twins Perkins, Lucy Fitch 
53 Black-eyed Susan Phillips, Ethel C. Grade Six—A War on Errors on all Standar d 
54 Wee Ann Phillips, Ethel C. It i : bl : 
55 Wonder Clock Pyle, Howard is quite possible to invest the struggle for 
56 Pepper and Salt Pyle, Howard good een _ some of the vigor and excite- 
5 -— : ment of battle. ; AT LAST—World’s best a= 
- Lasy aside — Pyle, Katharine ee out paper por s thieves, dragons, | 9 payer ne ft Sa 
: . wolves, spies, weeds, or whatever is chosen to positively lowest pricesand 
59 cn he + Pyle, Katharine represent the enemy. Label these with the 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 5 
ee Richards errors of speech that have been noted in oral A Year to Pay 
62 Advestess of 0 or written composition, and mount them, in 5 YEARS GUARANTEE £ 
Doll Smith. Nora Archibald | Sinister array, on a suitable background, such Standard Machines so 
61 Reynard the Fox Smyt gy pe as a town, forest, battlefield or garden. Then the exclusive ’ 
62 Toni, the Little ae Sa ee, ee S See: a ae look and write Iike bran — 
Vc . given time elapses since this common error has new. Our exclusive, distinctive process makes possible 
63 Tan the Little nena —— heard, a, knight, woodchopper, FREE 2, tlustratea ‘TYPEWRITER BOOK 
Strawberry Girl Spyri, Joh soldier, or other figure chosen to represent the . Write now. See our amazing typewriter 
64 Baby Days St. Nicholas Mogasine| Conqueror is pinned over the villain. | The wei yon Dar wats — 
- = 7 Ss again, however, whenever the i on oe ° 
65 =” of the i error is heard. The game is to steadily elimi- oung Typewriter Co. oe. ranean 
66 Our Little Indian nate the bad characters, and get the forces of 
Conde Wade, Mary Hazelton right permanently in control. 
67 Sandman’s Rainy 
Day Stories Walker, Abbie P. 
68 Old Fashioned Washburne, Marion The Weather House 
Fairy Tales Foster : 
6) Mewance Wiley, Belle Upon our shelf there sits a house, 
70 When Molly was With doors to left and right. 
Six White, Eliza Orne A man comes out on cloudy days, 
71 Enchanted Moun- : A woman when it’s bright. 
tain, The White, Eliza Orne ae 
72 Magic Forest, The White, Stewart Edward It Byes the same at our house; 
73 Tales of Laughter Wiggin, Kate Douglas For when the day is fair, 
end Suith Mos A. My mother likes to run about 
74 Japanese Fairy 7 And get the sun and air. 
Tales Williston, T. P. 
75 Children of the But when there comes a stormy day, 
Lighthouse Reo glad to stay indoors, 
= — ag Then father puts his raincoat on 
16 Silver Fairy Boo And does the outside chores. N P 
I found the following books very helpful in —Claribel Weeks Avery a lig yond — “ ante — box) 
making out my list of books to secure from the box; 13 boxes ‘or more, 18 aiiaa tee. ee 
library: pes ee = cents; 8 yo or more, 30 cents a box. 
| ox of 12 pencils, 55 cents; 5 boxes or mure, 50 cents a 
box. 
| 1 The Gateway to Book Land (1923-1924) Sentence Sermon Natural colored holly boxes; highest grade 5-cent 
(1924-1925). You ~ — — maa presence pencils, No 3 lead, beautiful colors. Send check 
2 The Book Shelf for Boys and Girls. of cheerful people: why not make an earnest = oy See. ° 
ieee ee eT eee effort to confer that pleasure on others? THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., 
—Lydia Maria Child |135S. Jefferson St., : Dayton, Ohio. 
t 
2 ° THE SELF-R IANT 
: A Better English Crusade ee 
: cana ease | PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 
Bring the good old grammar, boys, 
r We'll learn another rule; These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
Learn it as our fathers learned it last half of your school year, as they are especially 
; When they went to school, adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 
: Learn it so we'll also know it, 
Oo In or out of school, Two sets —each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
) O, we are learning Good English. Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 
T 
Cuonvs Set |. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. Set ll. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We'll master it to-day, No two cards alike; each filled with carefully This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Good English on the way, arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in Series One as a busy work device for children 
e Slang and every fault of speech Numbers. in the Second Grade. 
Pe wee atning ol English, |, No temptation tocopy another cil’s work, There are sinty cards, but 190 execs, al 
sh. as all cards are different. ifferent, so each child can use them sixty times 
a6 Slang and vulgar English Vanes, = ~w _ , yy on og “ie Gan one grouped in such bh 
S, - oul . varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. : B ouch 6 manner that 
le : Now must leave our schools for aye! Especially valuable in the last half, as review Tes supetlclen’ ol the inet wd EE er = 
y So Good English tells pocuany epe gure gi or swing 
d. 4 wv“ 4 ung — te S a an of the year’s work. — appeals 4 ay le my child, and the accompanyin 
ch x ae DES Seey Come Se Mey Ten examples on each card, and hence seven  t#tements on the backs of the cards are also a series o 
4 4 Banish everything which spoils hundred examples in the whole series io hy ua make them both easy and 
£ Our Mother Tongue to-day, i J ; 
le, g For we are learning Good English! These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
non j Chorus with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition 
os 3 After this rousing program the Losers served Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 
her 3 pore, bran ede ekg age a Address all orders for above helps to nearest office 
3 s splen results as this. 
1uS 4 ne : 
2 Not only the pupils but the parents were 
ed aroused and Better English was crusaded in EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 





i the homes. 234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicag: 
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Supplementary Reading Material 
Appeals to Children’s Instincts 


BOOKS appealing directly to children’s imagi- 

nation, to their love of imitation and action, 
to their social instincts, to their sympathy and 
humor, and te that “What is it?’—‘“‘ What 
will it do?” spirit which animates all normally 
healthy children. 





ry fal 
aE LY 

eh elt tees De 
ACTION. IMITATION { FUN SERIES 


HOP O'MY THUMB 









































IN eR aiks ean data suieuse sid ae enna wae .60 
sc ei aid rs ova as ies aati alace: eww a as .60 
I i'd ao cine cerare a euleis.a-eSsieb's panne’ .60 
I on co dc np od dasedudneeevseswess .60 
a a ans alana a ania .60 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew ... ......... ccc cece ee eceees .60 
Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox ................00c0es .60 
ee Ss era kccesie blasaisin vente eal .60 
I I obo oo cdesberbedsedeasiesaunee .60 
FABLES, FOLK LORE, LEGENDS, MYTHS 
a $ .60 
ia a aa ihe eda dh nie vid a cs ow aw .60 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. I and Vol. II Each............... .60 
In Mythland. Vol. I and Vol. II. Each................ .60 
Er re ree .60 











LITTLE PLAYS 


FOR 


LITTLE PLAYERS 




































































({ 
PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 
Sey ae BOE Be GIO ooo nov cece icveccccccsccese $ .60 
Little Dialogues for Little Folks ....................... .60 
ee ee Ge NOD on iccwestecescancecesicesece . 60 
Plays from Wonderbook and Tanglewood Tales ......... .60 
Colonial Plays for the Schoolroom ..................... 75 
ee OD ovo csi vcwssscvceewscoce .60 
Dramatization of School Classics ....................... .60 
Plays and Pageants. Vol. I and Vol. Il. Each.......... 1.50 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD SERIES 
OY I I nn anies codecs enenevieseved $ .75 
a ca, yb faa 10s el iW ln oH eR Ae a 1.50 
sin bain aga u.0dlddW be eee ea nenewonede 1.50 
Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos .....................-. .60 
Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin .................. .60 
oO eee .60 
Beene SUR, TO FUPONONO OG occ s ccc cccccccsvcccsees .60 
Be is NEN TD onc cnccecsceccesvaceunseseees .60 
awk ah nes cou apo eve er a eawnanae oad .60 
Se Oe I WIR 6 ccc etn eviecws coeosescncseese > ee 
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A Feast for Book Week 
(Continued from page 623) 


useful while the student remains unconscious that he is 
growing in taste and judgment. Poetry is an intimate art, 
and the poet must make a personal appeal to each child 
individually. If the boy or girl cannot say of the poets, 


“My never failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day”— 


his acquaintance with them is in vain. This volume at 
least gives him a wide variety of choice. 


We have still much to learn of the psychology of child- 
hood: and adolescence. During the last few years methods 
of teaching and presenting subjects have undergone very 
marked modifications, and it is even more necessary than 
it used to be for the teacher to understand the child’s 
mental attitude and the psychology of the learning process. 
The “Psychology of Elementary Education” is a fairly 
exhaustive study of one of the four large periods of pupil 
development, the nature and conditions of education within 
that period, and the application of the fruits of this study 
to elementary teaching. The discussion contains a wealth 
of facts with which every teacher should be familiar; and 
the conclusions drawn by the author are constructive 
and stimulating. 


Picture books are perhaps the most efficient of mothers’ 
helpers and the primary and kindergarten teacher can never 
have too many good ones on the book-table. The adven- 
tures of Bonzo,j that very naughty and meddlesome little 
puppy dog, told in a series of six little books, each containing 
eight full-page color plates, the set enclosed in a trans- 
parent wrapper, are amusing and entertaining and will 
appeal to the child’s fondness for small volumes. A 
painting book, with outlines to be colored, is also obtainable. 


Several generations of boys and girls have received their 
introduction to American history through the pages of 
“The Boys of ’76’’f since its original publication. We know 
one household in which it used to be a favorite bed-time 
story-book before the children were old enough to read it 
for themselves. Since it was first issued a great many 
books on Revolutionary times have been written for 
young people, but not one of them has supplanted Charles 
Carleton Coffin’s account in the affections of children. 
It is still an absorbing story, full of color and buman in- 
cidents that make our ancestors come to life once more, 
and fire the imagination of the many boys and girls of to-day 
whose ancestors had no part in the past history of our 
country. This latest edition of the book has a new and 
most attractive dress and many spirited illustrations. 


If the next generation are not superlatively healthy, it 
will not be from want of ingenuity and skillful planning 
on the part of teachers and publishers. This latest con- 
tribution{ to the abundance of suggestion proved out for 
the school child is also one of the best. It is not a health 
program but a series of lessons on water, milk, vegetables, 
fresh air, teeth, etc., tried out for a year in schools where 
the ages vary from six to twelve years. Each lesson con- 
tains stories, games, verses, short plays, songs, patterns in 
outline to be colored by the children, masks large enough 
to be cut out and worn when giving the plays, patterns for 

(Continued on page 644) 


*Tue PsycHoLocy OF ELEMENTARY EpucaTion. By A. S. Edwards. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


{THe ADVENTURES OF Bonzo. By G. E. Studly and George 
Jellicoe. John Swain & Son, Limited, London. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


{THe Boys or ’76. By Charles Carleton Coffin. IIlustrated with 
Drawings by Wallis Sturtevant. Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New 
York and London 


QHeattn Hasits Suggestions for Developing Them in Children. 
By Aubyn Chinn. Published by National Dawy Council, Chicago, Ill. 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 632) 


gives us 10 units. Add the 10 units to the 6 units, and we 
have 16 units. Subtract 9 units from 16 units. That 
leaves 7 units. We borrowed 1 ten from the 8 tens, so we 
have only 7 tens 2 tens from 7 tens leaves 5 tens,” etc. 

But the pupil working by this method will probably say 
something like the following: “You can’t take 9 from 6, so 
you borrow 1 from the 8 and add it to the 6. That gives 
you 16. 9 from 16 leaves 7. You borrowed 1 from the 8, 
so there’s only 7 there now. 2 from 7 leaves 5,” etc. 


The Additive Method 


Perhaps your pupils may have been taught to say very 
concisely: “Change 6 to 16. Decrease 8 to 7. 9 from 
16=7,” etc. 

Now, many interesting studies have been made to test 
the results of these two methods. Studies have been made 
with two groups of children similarly placed, to determine 
the ease with which the two methods are learned. Tests 
have been made to determine the comparative speed and 
accuracy with which groups using the different methods 
work. Studies have been made with adults, and with 
groups of children, some taught by the additive method, 
some by the subtractive method, long enough after the 
teaching has been done for the life-habit acquired to be 
the thing tested. These studies were made in an effort 
to determine which is the more natural method, the method 
to which people naturally revert when there is no outside 
pressure brought to bear. 

There are people who will not agree that these studies 
have proved anything, just as there are people who insist 
that they may have proved the additive method best, others 
who are convinced that they proved the subtractive method 
best. But to many of us these studies have proved the 
following things: 
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1 The additive method is the more easily learned. 


2 The more mature child, and the adult, ordinarily 
borrow 1 from the next figure in the minuend, decrease 
that number by 1, and take the corresponding number in 
the subtrahend from this decreased number. 


3 Almost all persons of the upper grades and of adult 
life say “9 from 16=7,” rather than “9 and 7 are 16,” 
regardless of how they were taught. 


4 Persons taught exclusively by the old-fashioned 
“borrowing” method usually fall somewhat behind the 
others in speed. 


Application to the Intermediate Grades 


What should all of this mean to the teacher of the inter- 
mediate grades? A number of important considerations 
come to us. 

A teacher of a fourth, fifth or sixth grade should know 
just what mental steps each pupil in her class takes when 
he works a subtraction example; she should know just 
what understanding, what comprehension goes with every 
mental step. When your pupil says, “Increase the 6 to 
16,” or when he says, “‘ Borrow 1 from the 8. Add it to the 
6. This makes 16.” Does he know what is involved? 
Does he know just what he is doing and the right he has to 
do this? 

These and similar searchings will usually prove to a 
teacher that regardless of what method the child was first 
taught, as he is prepared for it he should also be taught 
other methods. He should be able to say “9 from 16=7”, 
or “9 and ?=16,” with equal understanding, for in the 
end he should think 16, 9, 7, without any intermediate 
steps. He should have the relationship as to the tens sys- 
tem, the principle on which borrowing may be done, clearly 
in mind. These things must function regardless of method 
taught if the pupil is really to know subtraction. 








Wooster American Life and 
Hand Work Primer 


American Life Readers Make American Citizens 


Those who use these books praise results 


All samples sent at half price and postage 
NO FREE SAMPLES. 


Wooster Arithmetic Book I 





Wooster American Life Read- 
ers. (5 books for 8 grades) 


Practical books give satisfactory practi- 
cal results. 


These books surprise and delight the 
users, superintendents, teachers and 
pupils. Carefully graded, easy to study. 
Hold interest. Every lesson carries 2 
value for all future time. Adopted for 


and there is no lesson that does not in- 
terest the pupils in thought-provoking 
knowledge, while all the time keeping in ’ 
view that the main purpose of the series 
is to teach Reading. 6 cups 1 dish 
It will be a profitable day for all schools | 1 cup 6 dishes 
when scrapbook readers, fad readers,| ~~ ees 


narrow and one-sided readers, incon-| 4 forks 3 men 





LESSON VI. 


PBR R-B-— 
Yh hud hon 


use in all United States Government BECAUSE: 
schools. eo KG e ge & 1 They give the arithmetic drills needed 
There is not a dull and tiresome lesson, ES AN and ed Wag We ome for use in the everyday affairs of life. 


ADP - ORAL AND COPY WORE 


For Grade 1 


Net Price, 40 cents. Postage, ro cents 


Wooster Arithmetic Book II 
For Grades 2 and 3 


Net Price, 48 cents. Postage, 12 cents 


Why do the 
Wooster Arithmetics 
Sell in Such Numbers? 


2 They cover three Grades, never before 
covered by any books. 


| 3 They give a definite line of work which 
5 spoons 2 knives no teacher, however experienced, 
2spoons 5 knives can do. 

cd — 4 They make thinkers and independent 


4 girls 5 clocks workers of boys and girls. 











secutive readers, and readers containing 3 forks 4 men 2 girls 1 clock 5 They save time for teachers and pupils 

lessons to “fill up” are ‘cast out and} — _ aed — and get the best results tae 

replaced by real readers, such as the} 1 6 2 5 3 4 3 4 

Vooster Readers.—From A. E. Winship,| 6 1 5 2 4 3 3 g |6 They save the pupils’ eyes from defec- 

Journal of Education, Boston ee tive blackboard work and eye strain. 

- ts ee tenen 2 5 1 3 4 2 1 3 | 7 Pupils who have used these books do 

wW ooster Primer (Industrial) 1 12 pp. -40 +10 4 1 5 2 1 3 4 1 not have difficulty in arithmetic in the 
ooster First 2 3 P _ —_ — > — ome oe eae 

Wooster Second ‘Reader 160 “ 45 12 aGvansss Senses. 

Wooster Fourth Reader 320 a “60 16 Book I. Part of two pages reduced. S These books give pupils « eystematic 

Wooster Fifth Reader 416“ (76 18 one. 


WOOSTER & CO. 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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A Feast for Book Week 


(Continued from page 642) 


the sand-table, everything that might be useful 
in creating for the child a play attitude toward 
health, and establishing the daily practice of 
health habits. A variety of supplementary 
literature is included in the folder with the 
book, such as a large poster illustrating health 
rules, a classroom weight record for the teacher, 
a guide for meal planning, and many more. 
The teacher who is seeking means to enliven 
his daily schedule without cheapening it cannot 
do better than invest in this book. 





PLAYS 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young feople for 
classroom or public performance. 

The plays on this list are available also 
through our Library, Service. Particulars 
on request. 





PRINTING 
SURFACES 














50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
acfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street ~ CHICAGO 








1 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of 
our own hand or typewritten 
letters, notices. lessons, etc., in 
ten minutes, quickly and eas- 
ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 
614x10, $2.00; 10x12}4, $4.00. 
Fall directions, ink and sponge 
complete. Also the perfect 
Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 
any Duplicator (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 
tee) Self Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
EB. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 





To Hang Up Things 

In the School Room 

Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore’s Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Articles 


10cpkts. Everywhere 


OORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Phila., Pe 





Illustrated Posters and Charts 


For Scientific Temperance Instruction 


Twelve Posters, Illustrated (24 x 36 inches), 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.50 

Poster Book. Explanatory matter of above 
posters—for teachers, 15 cents 

Five Illustrated Charts on Alcohol 
Tobacco. In colors, each, 15 cents. 

’ planatory Manual, socents. 

The King and His Wonderful Castle. 
50 cents 

Outlines for Health and Temperance Teaching, 
Alcohol in Experience and Experiment and other 
pamphlets, 15c each. 

Methods of Teaching Temperance and other leaf- 
lets, 2 cents each. Send for catalog. 

NATIONAL W.C.T U. PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Department L - - Evanston, Illinois 


and 
Ex- 


Cloth, 





Recreation for the Teacher 
(Continued from page 588) 


tion in small towns and rural districts, and even 
in the cities, horses can now be obtained at 
quite moderate rates. 

The ability to row and paddle offers many a 
pleasant day. Neither is difficult to learn and 
the exercise is unexcelled. 

_ Have you ever tried camping out? Camping 
intensifies friendship. A group who have 
camped together will be better friends for the 
rest of their lives. = 

_ There is nothing, in my estimation, quite so 
invigorating as swimming. He who has never 
learned to swim has missed part of the joy of 
living. As you dive into the cool, blue waters, 
troubles and worries disappear. You come out 
a new human being—a recreation indeed. 

The University of Pennsylvania has made a 
ruling which every college might well follow. 
Every student is required to learn to swim. 
The great majority of us may never be called 
upon to save a life, but learn to swim, just for 
the mere joy of it. Down in his heart everyone 
knows that what we are really after is not 
money but happiness, and that wealth which 
does not bring increased happiness and enjoy- 
ment into life is not worth while. 

Then, too, for safety’s sake, everyone should 
be able to swim. You are familiar with the 
old story which relates that a scholar who once 
was being ferried across a river asked the ferry- 
man if he knew anything about astronomy. 
The ferryman said he did not, and the scholar 
sadly remarked, ‘One-third of your life is 
lost.” A little later he asked the ferryman if 
he knew anything about geology. The ferry- 
man said that he did not, and the scholar re- 
marked, ‘Another third of your life is lost.” 
A little later the boat was upset and both were 
thrown into the water. “Can you swim?” 
asked the ferryman to the scholar. “Alas, 
no!” said the scholar. “Then,” remarked 
the ferryman, as he struck out for shore, “all 
of your life is lost.” 

Then there is skating. Surely that would 
keep anyone young. Numbered among the 
men in our department is a principal who, every 
skating day, can be seen gliding across the lake. 
He ranks among the older principals in number 
of years, but in spirit and health there isn’t a 
younger man in the department. 

A game of tennis makes a wholesome social 
occasion for the meeting of the sexes such as 
teachers badly need. 

Even croquet, old-fashioned, perhaps, is as 
good as a pipe or cup of tea over which to 
become acquainted. 

Why not form basketball teams? Several 
teams have been formed among the teachers 
in our city. You would not question the ex- 
cellence of this sport, if you once saw the teams 
play. They really have bathed in the fountain 
of youth. 

There is volley-ball, indoor baseball, golf, 
gymnastics, automobiling. Need I mention 
more? Surely there is variety enough so that 
every teacher can find some sport for a hobby. 

We are arriving. Our comic valentine days 
are over. It was not so long ago that we were 
referred to as “teachers”; other women were 
called “ladies.”’ A few weeks ago an old New 
Englander commented, “It’s coming so ye can’t 
tell the difference between a school teacher and 
any other nice girl who gets on the car.” 

Teachers, don’t let up a minute on looks, 
health, habits—all of these are the things which 
will help boost you up the ladder of success. 

Live a life; do not merely get a living. 


“Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young hearts though your 

hair be gray? 

Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, _ 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray; 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way!” 


Spencerian 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools 
A sample card of one dozen assorted 
pens for a dime. Please mention this 
publication. 
Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
Vo. 1—College, fine point ; double elastic. . 
Vo. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
Vo. 5—School, fine point ; semi-elastic. J 
Vo. 47—I ntermediate, medium point ; stiff action. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
By Supt. H. B. Wilson and Ruth Thompson. The 
Socialized School Series. Primer, 65 cents; Book I, 
70 cents; Book II, 75 cents; Book III, 85 cents. 
JINGLES 
Mother Goose Rhymes. [Illustrated and adapted for 
Kindergarten and First Grade. By Alice Rose 
Power. Price, 65 cents. 
PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES 
By Harr Wagner. Price, $1.12 
MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PRE- 


SCHOOL AGE CHILD 
By Dr. Lillien J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy. Price, 
$1.00 


AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 
By E. I. Salisbury. Price, $1.50 


AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION 
For Primary Teachers. By A. A. Samuels. Price, 
$1.50 


TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR 
LITTLE FOLK 
By Ruth Thompson. 
raphy. “Things to Do”—a special feature. 
$1.12 
OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR ’ 
By Ruth Thompson. .A Fourth Grade Geographica 
Reader. Price, $1.12 
ORDER NOW 
Books sent to any address postpaid. 


A Third Grade Book in Geog- 
Price, 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
149 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








POSTER PATTERNS 
For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 


Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 


Write for free information and details- 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 


GS Beacon Street, Boston, 


H. S. BALDWIN, President 


Mass. 


T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 





Meet Opportunity half-way. Register now and keep registered. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ali Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Agency Registration has paid others: it will pay you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Don’t leave professional advancement to chance. 





Register with an Agency. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew you” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


Interstate Teachers Agency, 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. 
agency only. Write for information. 


SEAT WORE 
PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 
500 Rochester, New York 


Remember, this is a recommendation 
T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 


























to — too —two 


Here is a partial list 
late for the car, so I , 
any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hhear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their—there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


I was 
walked. 

I think it was 
walk. 

Those 
small 

I went 

It is 
play. 

You paid 
book. 

Will you give me 
a stamn? 

Yes, and buy 

* me, : 


far 





children are 
be out alone. 
that store, . 
rainy go out 





much for your 


cents for This set of sixty cards is de- 


signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
(Reduced Size of Sample Card) Packed in a neat cardboard box 
with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


stamps for 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
S 234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United States 
Government? In getting these positions teachers have a 
big advantage, because of their training and education. 
Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. These have 
Lig pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J235, Rochester, 
N.Y., for free list of positions now open to teachers, and 
free sample examination coaching. 





The Little Red Hen 
Helen M. Stuart 


The little red hen found a grain of wheat 
While she was out walking one day, 

“QO, I am so happy that even my feet 
Won’t take me home the right way!” 


She called all her friends, Mr. Pig and the rest, 
To tell of the prize she had found. 

“Now who would like to try their best 
And make this wheat grow from the ground?” 


‘Not I,” came the answers one and all, 
Until poor Mrs. Hen was ready to cry, 

But she said, with a smile, “In the fall 
You all will be wishing that you were I.” 


And true enough, when this wheat was put 
Into a loaf of bread so rare, 

All her old friends came back to look, 
But were not offered the tiniest share. 


While she merrily said, “Cluck, cluck, my 
dears,” 
To her little chicks standing near, 
“Come, let’s be happy, it will not be shared, 
The feast is for you that I have prepared!” 


Moral 


And now, my dear children, I hope you will see 
That only thé workers and helpers will happy 
be. 





A Disobedient Mouse 


Three little field mice, 
Merrily they play, 
In and out the corn-stalks 
All the summer day, 
Till the sun was setting, 
In the western sky. 
Then two little mice went home, 
But one said, “ Bye-and-bye, 
I would so like to stay out late, 
And see the big round moon— 
I'll just go for a little walk 
And come back very soon.” 
His mother called out loudly, 
““Come home, my child, to bed; 
Mr. Owl is flying round.” 
But Longtail shook his head. 
He laughed and said, “‘ How silly 
To be frightened.” Odear! Then 
The big brown owl swooped down and he 
Was never seen again. 





Lyrics of Life 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill, 
Be a-bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
Doing something for somebody’s sake. 

If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass, 
But the liveliest bass in the lake. 


We can’t all be captains, some have to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There’s big work and little for people to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be the highway then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun be a star. 
For it isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 











x 


Be the best of whatever you are. 
—Douglas Malloch 








